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From constant, dependable regulation of the smallest vol- 
ume of gas to the largest—from lowest pressures to the 
highest—there are plenty of tough problems to lick in the 
industry. 

REYNOLDS Gas Regulators insure instant control— 
poised control, flexible and accurate ... The 45 years of 
experience Reynolds engineers have had at these very 

. problems have well-equipped them as victors when any 
. factor of regulation is concerned. 

Call upon Reynolds to assure successful co-operation. 
Whether it’s a Branch Office, Representative, or the Fac- 


tory, Reynolds engineers are at your service! 


BRANCH OFFICES: 421 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Missouri 
2nd Unit, Santa Fe Building, Dallas, Texas 

REPRESENTATIVES: Eastern Appliance Co., Boston, Massachusetts 
Wn. A. Ehlers, East Orange, New Jersey 


REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CO. 
Anderson, Indiana, U. S. A. 


RECOGNIZED GAS CONTROL SINCE 1892 
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60 The weather man has no pity on 
E the utility company. Rapid temperature 





seth 


changes must be met in stride. Equip- 
; ment designed to meet the extraordinary 
F demands incidental to the weather 
é man’s pranks is an absolute necessity if 
AQ the gas company is to render trouble- 
free service regardless of weather 

conditions. 
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For EMCO equipment, there is no 
terror in such unusual r irements. For 
Domestic Services, the EMCO Type B 
Ejector Service Regulator provides three 
definite improvements in service regu- 
lator performance —effective automatic 
loading, low shut-off and increased 
capacity. Low pressure complaints, 
normally met with in ordinary service 
; regulator designs, are unknown when 
the Ejector Regulator is used. 








For low pressure distribution 
systems, the Emcoloader provides a safe 
and certain means of preventing the 
existence of troublesome low pressure 
areas during peak hours. Automatic 

een increase in outlet pressure, varying 
a directly with load, insures customers of 
yn & . ee maximum satisfaction in spite of the 

| : demands on the system due to increased 
high heating loads. 
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PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER CO. 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE Co. 


ATLANTA BUFFALO MAIN OFFICES PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CHICAGO MEMPHIS 
NEW YORK COLUMBIA KANSAS CITY 


TYLSA MOUSTON LOS ANGELES OAKLAND 
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“TALK ABOUT SimpPijp Cry; 
ALL YOU NEED /¢ , 


DLAIN-END PIPE oy 2! 
DRESSER-COUPLED yy,» ay 
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Why expect the pipe to bear any part of the jointing job? 
It’s simpler to place the whole responsibility on Dresser 
Couplings. Then, you merely specify “plain-end pipe,’ 
and ELIMINATE the need and expense of: (1) special 
preparation of the ends; (2) damage to pipe ends during 
handling; (3) reduction of wall thickness and strength, es- 
pecially where corrosive action is present; (4) exact align- 
ment of ends, prior to jointing; (5) exact lengths of pipe. 


“=DRESSER 


MANUFACTURING CO., BRADFORD, PA. 


In Canada: Dr Mfg. Company, Ltd., 60 Front Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 


Note to Reader 


This is the ninth in @ 
series of advertisements 
dramatizing one engi- 
neer’s experience with 
his first Dresser-coup- 
led line. For the com- 
plete story, write fop 
Bulletin No. 351. 
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lake 120 chances —_ 
use }\ SEAMLESS 








NATIONAL SEAMLESS LINE PIPE 


N the laying of modern pipe lines 

everything that enters into in- 
vestment hasto be rigidly considered. 
Initial laying costs, upkeep of the 
line, and the maintenance of a uni- 
formly good service are vital factors 
in relation to future profits. Why 
take chances in the choice of the 
most important item of the invest- 
ment — the pipe —when chance can 
be eliminated? Play safe, install 
NaTIONAL?SEAMLESS, the ultimate 
in pipe reliability. 


United States Stee! Products Company 


Pierced from a solid billet of the 
best quality open hearth steel, 
NATIONAL SEAMLESs Pipe is without 
a weld no long line of possible 
weakness to fail during installation, 
or when the going gets rough. 

Forinstance, when crossing ravines 
and rivers, when going around bends, 
and whenever pipe is subjected to 
severe andunusual strains, NATIONAL 
SEAMLESS offers the greatest relia- 
bility obtainable in any pipe today. 
And there is no chance of leaks de- 


£8 UVR GH. ‘ 


veloping on account of weaknesses 
in longitudinal welds, which means 
full delivery and maximum profits. 

Call on NATIONAL engineers to 
explain the full advantages of ‘‘Walls 
Without Welds,” 
and how SEAMLESS 
eliminates uncer- 
tainty, promises 
smooth installa- 
tion, and long 
uninterrupted 
service. 





NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


, New York, Export Distriburers 


rS STEEL 
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® The recognition that gas com- 

panies everywhere give tothe RS 

a De-Emulsifier is indicated by our 
Pe four latest orders. One came from 
:. Northern Michigan, another from 
Illinois, the third from Iowa and 


eed the fourth from Greater New York. 





(5" PLANT operators can find no simpler, surer or more eco- 


nomical process for removing the water from tar emulsion, 





to recover merchantable tar. Records furnished by customers show 
that the average operating cost for more than fifty installations has 
been slightly over three mills per gallon of recoveted tar, containing 
three per cent or less of moisture. ® We are confident that we can 
justify a De-Emulsifier installation in any plant that accumulates 


tar emulsion in gas making. Inquiries are invited, giving data on 





operation. ® Should you be unfamiliar with the R S De-Emulsifier, 


write for our Bulletin No. 47, which describes it fully. 


Lee 
ames 
SEMET-“2e/SOLVAY 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS e CONTRACTORS 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 



































Active Fite— You can find a letter in this file quicker 
than you can find a name in a phone book. 


u «i 

InactivE Fite—Seldom-referred-to yet essential pa- 

pers moved periodically into inexpensive transfer cases, 

save euive iting space, save time and money and speed 
up reference. 
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IGHT now your files may be filled to bursting with old 
letters, papers, memoranda. Papers that may be costing 
you $75 to $375 or more every year to keep! 


These should be transferred where they can be easily referred 
to. First, to make room for your new, live papers, and second, 
to avoid delays they might cause by obstructing daily filing 
and finding. 


Out of 44 years of filing experience Remington Rand can 
recommend proved plans to stop this expense, to speed up 
filing and finding in both active and inactive files. 


The Remington Rand office in your city will be glad to help 
you work out a plan that will apply to your own business. 
Telephone the nearest Remington Rand office or mail cou- 
pon below, for our newest book. No obligation. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. U-411 
465 Washington Street, Buffalo, New York 


Please send new book’’, 44 Years’ Experience 


Free”, and tell me how to modernize my Fil- 
ing System. 


Name 
Firm Name 
Address 


City asides niin ined State 















pI TOLD HIM NOTHING DOING 


Housewives whe) See den gas in theltimoder: 


gas-burning appliances and equipment know 
that there is nothing that equals gas for econ- 
omy and general safisfaction. But let complaints 
come trickling in from exasperated customers 
about clogged or poorly operating burners, and 
you open the door fo competition. Today clean 





oan is more essential than ever, due to the 
delicate mechanisms of modern appliances. No 
“home-made” gas cleaning equipment will do 


the job thoroughly. Safeguard your gas business _ x 


by installing Blaw-Knox Gas Cleaners that in- 
sure clean gas and a minimum of service . 
plaints. Ask any operating engineer, 


BLAW-KNOX 


GAS CLEANERS 


BLAW.KNOX COMPANY 


* FARMERS RANK RING - PITTSRIIRGH PA 
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£5> Utilities Know from Experience 


that ““CARBOSEAL”’ Anti-leak Is the 


Low-Cost Means of Reducing 


Cast-Iron Joint Leakage 





GN the renovation of dry distribution 

systems with “Carboseal”* anti-leak 
was begun over four years ago, 155 gas com- 
panies throughout the country have found by 
practical application that “Carboseal” anti-leak 
treatment is lasting, inexpensive and eflective. 

Joints in a section of a gas main treated with 
“Carboseal” anti-leak in March, 1933, are still 
tight, on the soap test. After four years of exposure 
to dry gas, “Carboseal” anti-leak liquid can be read- 
ily squeezed from the jute packing. 

The cost of “Carboseal” anti-leak treatment is 
much lower than that of other permanent methods 
of correcting leakage. Treating connections are re- 
quired only at the high points in the main, and 
there is no interruption of gas service while the 
liquid is being introduced. Widespread experience 


indicates that the cost of “Carboseal” anti-leak re- 


*Trade-Mark 








quired per mile of 3-inch equivalent cast- 
iron main averages ninety dollars. 

Meter tests by many gas companies on cast- 
iron mains, where no services were connected, 
showed 100 per cent reduction in leakage; 
and on mains with connected customers, showed 
leakage reductions from 50 to 95 per cent after 
“Carboseal” anti-leak treatment. In general, 
residual leakage was found to be in the services. 
Of particular interest is the report of one company 
which treated the entire cast-iron portion of a 
system in one town. The unaccounted-for gas loss 
dropped 76.2 per cent upon the completion of 
“Carboseal” anti-leak treatment. This company 
estimates that the cost of treatment will be paid 
for in slightly over one year. 

Complete information will be gladly sent upon 


request. 





CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC 


30 East 42nd Street. New York, N. Y. 


PRODUCERS OF 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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The Panhandle Oil and Gas Field 


From the Annual Report of the Railroad Commission 
of Texas, Oil and Gas Division, August, 1937 


V. E. Cottingham, Director of Production 
A. M. Crowell, Chief Gas Engineer 


HIS report was compiled to 

bring out pertinent facts con- 

cerning the Panhandle Oil and 
Gas Reservoir and to correlate pro- 
duction and disposition data since 
the enactment of House Bill 266. 
Two previous reports of this nature 
have been made, one in March, 1936, 
and the other in July, 1936, and may 
be used to an advantage in studying 
this report. 


Description 


The Panhandle Oil and Gas Field 
overlies a part of a buried chain of 
granite mountain peaks which form 
what is known geologically as the 
Amarillo Arch. This chain of buried 
granite peaks extends along the 
length of the field continuing in a 
southeasterly course through the 
southwestern portion of Oklahoma 
where the granite ridge comes to the 
surface as the Wichita Mountains, at 
an elevation of 1,000 feet above sea 
level. The Panhandle Field extends 
in a southeast-northwest direction 
cutting diagonally across Moore, 
Potter, Hutchinson, Carson, Gray, 
Wheeler and Collingsworth Counties 
of Texas. The extreme southeastern 
portion of Hartley County, Texas, is 
also included in the field. The field 
is approximately 124 miles in length, 
and has an average width of twentv 
miles. It is composed of 1,058,467 
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The above map of the Panhandle Sec- 

tion of Texas shows the general loca- 

tion of the Panhandle Gas Field. The 

charts which follow have been fur- 

nished through the courtesy of the 

Railroad Commission of Texas, Oil 
and Gas Division—Ed. 


acres which produce sweet gas, 391,- 
613 acres which produce sour gas, 
and a proven or semi-proven oil pro- 
ducing area of approximately 250,- 
000 acres. Approximately 40% of 
the oil producing acreage is included 
in the gas area due to the strati- 
graphy of the producing horizons. 
Oil production is confined to a series 
of pools extending along the north 
flank of the field for a distance of 
about 90 miles. 

There are four producing forma- 
tions or zones in the Panhandle Field 
which are productive in different 


areas. They are: (1) Brown Dolm- 
ite (2) Gray Lime (3) Gray Dolm 
ite (4) Granite Wash. The granite 
wash formation is an eroded and dis- 
integrated granite that was deposited 
along the lower flanks of the granite 
ridges. 


Development 


In the latter part of 1918, gas was 
first discovered in northern Potter 
County. Following the completion of 
this well, several other wells were 
drilled into the gas pay, but it was 
not until May, 1921, that oil was dis- 
covered. The discovery well was 
Gulf Production Company’s No. 2 
3urnett, which was brought in for 
200 barrels in northern Carson 
County. The development which en- 
sued was slow and confined to the 
area surrounding this well so that at 
the close of 1924 there were but six- 
teen wells, producing 1,600 barrels a 
day. During 1925, 44 new producers 
were completed in this locality, rais- 
ing the total daily production to 5,500 
barrels. 

Wheeler County emerged as an oil 
producing area when the Mid-West 
Exploration Company brought in its 
Laycock No. 2 well in July, 1925. 
This well produced 120 barrels daily. 
The next important Wheeler County 
producer was the Gibson Oil Com- 
pany’s No. 1 Bentley, which was 
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completed in January, 1927, for 750 T° 


barrels. 

In the early part of 1926, the 
Dixon Creek Oil and Refining Com- 
pany brought in the discovery well 
in the prolific Borger Pool in Hutch- 
inson County. This strike precipi- 
tated the first intensive development 
program in the Panhandle, and by 
September, 1926, there were 813 
wells producing 165,000 barrels of 
oil per day. 

July, 1926, marked the opening of 
Gray County production when the 
Shamrock Oil and Gas Company 
completed its Worley-Reynolds No. 
1, located south of Pampa, for 1,200 
barrels. Development clung to the 
south Pampa area until the latter 
part of 1928, when the Bowers Pool 
was discovered. Shortly afterward 
the Marland-Finley Pool was 
brought in, and development follow- 
ing this discovery has continued in 
all areas. _— 

The oil wells in the various pools 
in the field were, as a general rule, 
drilled through one or more gas-con- 
taining strata before entering the oil 
horizon, and in many instances, the 
wells were completed in such a man- 
ner that gas from the gas strata was 
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produced along with the oil and gas 
from the lower oil stratum. As a re- 
sult a quantity estimated to be in ex- 
cess of two trillion cubic feet, a large 
part of which came from the upper 
gas strata but was produced with the 
oil, has been wasted into the air. 

At the present time there are 1374 
gas wells with a combined potential 
of 22,990,282 M.C.F. per day. The 
oil area consists of 3328 wells with a 
daily producing capacity of 987,335 
barrels. 


Legislation 

Legislative measures pertaining to 
the Panhandle Gas Reservoir have 
been numerous, There is such a di- 
versity of interests that any and all 
of the major bills passed by the Leg- 
islature of the State of Texas have 
been attacked in court many times. 
The important legislative moves are 
hereby listed in their chronological 
order : 


(1) Common Purchaser Act, 1931. 
(2) Market Demand Law. 
(3) Sour Gas Law, 1933.* 
(4) House Bill 266, 1935. 
(5) Senate Bill 407, 1937. 


Senate Bill 407 pertaining to gaso- 
line plant operations and sour gas 
production became a law under the 
Governor’s signature May 20, 1937. 
An order of the Commission effec- 
tuating the provisions of this Statute 
was promulgated July 6, 1937. 


Establishment of Zones 


Contained in House Bill 266, 
which had as one of its purposes the 
elimination of continued wastage of 
gas, is a provision empowering the 
Commission to zone a field or reser- 
voir into separate proration units. 
The Panhandle Field was zoned or 
separated into two fields for the rea- 
son that, in the eastern part of the 
field, the leasehold and fee owner- 
ships are divided into small tracts 
while, in the western portion of the 
field, the leasehold and fee owner- 
ships are generally much larger in 
size. Also, the pipe line markets for 
the east and west ends of the field 
are different. 

The West Field is served by six 
miajor pipe lines and several local 
companies, with none of the lines ex- 
tending into the eastern section of 
the field. The three major pipe lines 
and several local companies which 
operate in the East Field all lead tu 
Oklahoma or southern markets, with 
the result that under the present pat- 
tern there is no communication be- 





* See article “The Panhandle Field and Con- 
servation of Natural Gas’—C. Emery Troxel 
—American Gas Journal, July, 1937.—Ed. 
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tween lines serving the East Field 
and those operating in the West 
Field. 

Established on the basis of struc 
tural conditions, the zoning of the 
east and west areas of the Panhandle 
Gas Field was as follows: 

An intervening structural restric 
tion does not permit the free inter- 
mingling of gas, and the correspond- 
ing equalization of pressures, be- 
tween the east part of the field and 
the west part of the field. 

This structural restriction resulted 
from a down-faulted block that oc- 
curs south of an east-west fault 
which roughly coincides with the 
north boundary line of the ACH&B 
Survey, and extends for a distance 
of approximately ten miles. 

Along the south side of this fault, 
the corresponding pay horizons have 
been faulted down below the water 
level, thus preventing the migration 
of gas through this down-faulted 
block from one field or zone to the 
other. North of this fault is a nar- 
row strip of production which has 
been drilled to a density of approxi- 
mately one well to ten acres. As a 
result of this heavy withdrawal 
from these oil wells, a low-pressure 
area has been established which ef- 
fectively impedes the flow of gas 
through these formations between the 
east and west zones. 

All of the gas in the east zone or 
field is sweet. The gas in the west 
zone is both sweet and sour, with 
sour gas occurring along a belt skirt- 
ing the north flank of the Panhandle 
Structure. 


The three zones are discussed in 
detail in the following pages. 
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East Field 


The survey conducted during June 
and July, 1935, was the first of a 
series of surveys taken at six months 
intervals since the passage of House 
Bill 266. At that time the East Texas 
Field constituted 263,150 acres and 
347 gas wells, having an aggregate 
daily M. C. F. potential of 7,151,308. 
The weighted average pressure for 
the zone was 313.12 pounds per 
square inch. The field at this time, 
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July, 1937, has 393 wells with a daily 
potential of 6,802,370 M.C.F., and 
the acreage has increased to a total 
of 272,948 acres. Two wells were 
drilled in Collingsworth County and 
extended the approximate boundary 
of production, thereby increasing the 
total area by several thousand acres. 
The July, 1937, weighted average 
pressure was 283.84 pounds, or a 
drop of 29.28 pounds per square 
inch, since June, 1935. Total dry 
gas production for the period was 


TABLE I 
PANHANDLE GAS FIELD DEVELOPMENT 
DURING 1937 


New Wells or Reclassified 


New Potential—MCF 


DATE SWEET SOUR TOTAL SWEET SOUR TOTAL 
1937 
Jan i) § 14 256,415 146,767 403,182 
Feb 6 5 11 68,665 162,400 231,065 
Ma 7 7 14 159,812 306,939 466,751 
Apr. é 8 11 94,606 307 830 402,436 
May 10 9 19 206,861 445,746 652,607 
Jun. 10 10 20 334,397 380,477 714,874 
Totals: 45 44 89 1,120,756 1,750,159 2,870,915 
TABLE II 

TOTAL PANHANDLE 
Rock Pressure No. M.C.F. 
Classification Wells %e Poten % Acres % 
Below 150 83 6.1 379794 16 32854 23 
150-199 146 10.6 93223? 3.9 54105 3.7 
200-249 348 25.3 5206491 21.8 131341 9.1 
250-299 282 20.5 5407273 22.6 145419 10.0 
300-349 106 7.7 1654552 6.9 143483 9.9 
350-399 279 20.3 7652821 32.1 373797 25.8 
400 Plus 130 9.5 2641087 11.1 569081 39.2 
TOTAL 1374 ~—s«100.0 23874256 100.0 1450080 100.0 
Wtd. Ave. Pressure (Total Acres) 347.05 


Wtd. Ave. Pressure (Proratable Acres) 


319.47 
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3,552,395 M. C. F. Casinghead gas 
production for the area has averaged 
in excess of 140,000 M. C. F. daily 
of which approximately 100,000 
M. C. F. daily comes from the Kel- 
lerville Area. This 100,000 M. C. F. 
comes from the granite wash which 
carries only dry gas higher up on 
the structure. 

Table II indicates that the critical 
pressure, from a pipe line standpoint, 
has almost been reached. Booster sta- 
tions will soon make their appear- 
ance in the field, if the present de- 
mand is maintained. 

There has been evidence of a pres- 
sure build-up around the LeFors 
Area since the cessation of stripping. 
The pressures averaged 140 pounds 
per square inch in June, 1935, while 
at the present time these wells aver- 
age 154 pounds. Withdrawals in this 
area have not ceased but the rate of 
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be upheld even during summer 
months. The maximum spread for 
1937 has been 100,000 M.C.F. daily. 


Sour Field 


The ever increasing carbon black 
demand has “boomed”’ the Sour Gas 
Area of the Panhandle. In June, 
1935, the Sour Field contained 225 
wells. Today there are 357 wells and 
a heavy drilling campaign is still un- 
der way. The potential of this field 
has increased from 2,651,465 M.C.F. 
in 1935, to 6,918,229 M.C.F. in July, 
1937. Previous to 1935 the majority 
of the sour wells were in the Borger 
and Carson County areas, all of these 
wells being average wells for the 
Panhandle. With the entrance of 
Moore County into the picture, how- 
ever, 100,000 M.C.F. wells are not 
uncommon. The north-eastern por- 
tion of this County has proved to be 





handle Field in July, 1935, showed a 
total of 1109 wells, a potential of 18,- 
606,868 M.C.F., and an area of 1,- 
513,355 acres. A constant drilling 
campaign to meet carbon black and 
light and fuel markets has advanced 
the field to 1374 wells, a potential of 
22,990,282 M.C.F. and a total acre- 
age of 1,450,080 acres. The rate of 
development for the first half of 
1937 is shown in Table I. 


Pressure Analysis 


A complete picture from an acre- 
age, potential and pressure stand- 
point may be had from a study of 
Table II. It has been the custom to 
use 50 pounds pressure insobars 
when contouring pressure in this 
field; consequently, acreage and po- 
tential comparisons within these 
bands are appropriate. Of the total 
acreage, 39.2% is still above 400 
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withdrawal has been so materially 
reduced that the tendency of pres- 
sures to equalize and the encroaching 
water-drive have been expressed by 
an increase in rock pressure. 


West Field 


Two years ago there were 537 
wells with a potential of 8,804,095 
M.C.F. in the West Panhandle Field 
as compared to 624 wells with a po- 
tential of 10,153,657 M.C.F. in July, 
1937. This is an increase of 87 wells, 
Or an average completion of four 
wells monthly. 

The weighted average pressure 
was 378.82 pounds per square inch 
and is now 369.90 pounds. This is 
a drop of 8.92 pounds against a total 
withdrawal of 14,924,069 M.C.F. not 
including casinghead gas. 

The pipe line transporters oper- 
ating in this field have secured addi- 
tional markets and hold contracts 
with eastern firms whereby loads can 














very prolific, and apparently there is 
a tremendous amount of gas in place 
in this area. 

The weighted average pressure in 
July, 1935, was 359.72 pounds per 
square inch. It is now 345.28 pounds. 

There is evidence of a slight pres- 
sure increase in the area immediately 
north and east of Borger. This par- 
ticular area is the old prolific Borger 
oil pool and many of the gas wells 
now produce fluid. This fluid tends 
to introduce an error in rock pres- 
sure determinations, consequently ac- 
curate contouring of pressures, as 
they actually exist in the reservoir, 
is difficult. However, a study of the 
five pressure maps that have been 
made at six month intervals indi- 
cates a slight build-up, particularly 
during the last six months. 

The withdrawal figures are shown 


on Chart IT. 
Total Field 


A recapitulation of the entire Pan- 


pounds per square inch and 25.8% 
ranges between 350 and 399 pounds. 
Virgin pressures in the field did not 
exceed 430 pounds. 

It‘is to be noted that two sets of 
weighted average pressures are 
shown. One set of pressures is based 
on the entire acreage of the field. 
The other was computed using only 
the proratable acres in the entire 
field. The total acreage was deter- 
mined by planimeter work done on 
county maps with a scale of one inch 
to the mile. The proratable acres 
were determined using a maximum 
of 160 contiguous acres per well in 
the East Field and 640 contiguous 
acres per well in the West and Sour 
Fields. The weighted average for 


the field considering all the acreage 
was found to be 347.05 pounds per 
square inch. The average using only 
the proratable acres was somewhat 
lower, being 319.47 pounds. Exactly 
one year ago the pressure averaged 
355 pounds and the drop has been 
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only 7.95 pounds for the period. 


Production Data 


Production from the three fields 
and the total casinghead gas pro- 
duced each month are shown on 
Chart I. Stripping was still the com- 
mon practice in 1935 and continued 
during the first two months of 1936. 
Since that time production has been 
held to demand levels, with the cas- 
inghead production varying only sev- 
eral million feet, the sweet gas keep- 
ing pace with the seasonal demand, 
and the sour gas production increas- 
ing from 383,695 M.C.F. in April, 
1936, to 588,277 M.C.F. in June, 
1937. 

Disposition 

The ideal situation, from a preven- 
tion of an overground waste stand- 
point, has finally been reached in the 
Panhandle Gas Field. Every pro- 
ducer and operator has cooperated 
with the Commission in eliminating 
gas wastage to the air. Operators 
are no longer asked the volume gas 
they are “popping” to the air just 
to recover the gasoline, but are asked 
the minimum amount of gas neces- 
sary to release at each plant in order 
that an uninterrupted residue sale 
may be maintained. The improve- 
ment in this one phase of operation 
has prolonged the life of the field 
many years and will mean an ulti- 
mate recovery that could not Rave 
been expected otherwise. The gas go- 
ing to the air in the Panhandle dur- 
ing June averaged 54,367 M.C.F. 
daily. By September 1 this figure 
will be cut in half due to a change in 
disposition in Moore County. In a 
field that is handling one and three- 
fourths billion feet daily, such a 
small waste figure is inconsequential. 

Charts III and IV clearly portray 
what is being done with the natural 
gas resources of the Panhandle. The 
curves are becoming lines which 
mean unbroken consistency which 
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ay No. Average Potential 
1- Status of Field, Wells Pressure (M. C. F.) Acres 
July, 1937 (ibs./sq. in.) 
East 393 283.84 6,802,370 272,948 
West 624 369.90 10,153,657 785,519 
Sour 357 345.28 6,918,229 391,613 


2. The Panhandle is currently 
producing approximately _1,- 
700,000,000 cubic feet of gas 
daily, 385,000,000 cubic feet of 
which is casinghead. 

3. In January, 1936, 602,726,000 
cubic feet of gas daily—39.7% 
of the total gas taken by Gaso- 
line plants—was blown to the 
air; and only 39% of the total 
intake was utilized for carbon 
black. 

During June, 1937, only 54,- 
367,000 cubic feet of gas daily 

or less than 5% of the total 
gasoline plant take—was blown 
to the air. The tremendous gas 
saving thus accomplished is re- 
flected in the volume of gas 
taken by carbon plants, which 
increased to 73.8% of the en- 
tire gasoline plant volume. 

4. By Statute, 385 million cubic 
feet of casinghead gas daily 
could have been blown to the 














air in the Panhandle, June, 
1937. Through orders of the 
Commission, together with the 
intelligent cooperation of oper- 
ators, however, over 330 mil- 
lion cubic feet daily—86% of 
the total casinghead volume—- 
was conserved and utilized by 
the industry. Such a degree of 
conservation and efficient utili- 
zation of casinghead gas is un- 
unknown in any other field in 
Texas. 

5. Increasing efficiency in oil pro- 
duction is reflected by the de- 
crease in the average gas-oil 
ratio from 9,000 cubic feet per 
barrel in August, 1935, to 4,700 
cubic feet in April, 1937. 

6. Oil development has been ac- 
celerated during the past eleven 
months, as 493 new wells with 
an aggregate potential of 234,- 
950 barrels have been added to 
the field. 








adds faith in the future of the Pan- 
handle. 


Natural Gas Pipe Lines 


There are nine (9) natural gas 
pipe lines of major importance trans- 
porting gas from the Panhandle 
Field. These transporting companies 
are: 


(1) Canadian River Gas Company 

(2) Cities Service Gas Company 

(3) Consolidated*Gas Company 

(4) Lone Star Gas Company 

(5) Northern Texas Utilities Company 

(6) Northern Natural Gas Company 

(7) Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Com- 
pany 

(8) Texoma Natural Gas Company 

(9) West Texas Gas Company 


(1) The Canadian River Gas 
Company is supplied with gas from 
wells located in Carson, Moore, Pot- 
ter, and Hutchinson Counties of the 
Panhandle Field, said gas being 
transported to Denver, Colorado, and 
intermediate points. This Company 
has a main line stripping plant lo- 
cated in the extreme southern part 
of Moore County, Texas. During 
the year 1936 this plant processed an 
average of 54,565 M.C.F. daily and 
showed an average gasoline produc- 
tion of 15,708 gallons per day. 


(2) The Cities Service Gas Com- 
pany produces gas in several coun- 
ties of the Panhandle Field and 
transports this gas to Oklahoma, 
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Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska. It 
is my understanding that this gas is 
processed in a plant located at Wich- 
ita, Kansas, therefore no accurate 
gasoline manufacture figures are 
available. This company transported 
105,601 M.C.F. daily (average) dur- 
ing 1936. Using an estimated G.P.M. 
of .290, this gas should have pro- 
duced 30,624 gallons of gasoline 
daily during 1936. 


(3) The Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany produces gas in Wheeler Coun- 
ty, Texas, and transports same into 
the State of Oklahoma. This com- 
pany transported an average of 19, 
400 M.C.F. daily during 1936. This 
gas is being processed by an outside 
company. Using a recovery of .275, 
this plant should have made an aver- 
age of 5,335 gallons per day during 


1936. 


(4) The Lone Star Gas Company 
transports gas from Wheeler Coun 
tv, Texas, to Oklahoma and Central 
Texas. This gas is processed in 
Oklahoma. The average daily gas 
production for 1936 from this field 
was 21,500 M.C.F. No gasoline pro- 
duction figures are available but, us 
ing an estimated recovery .275 
G.P.M., this gas should have pro- 
duced 5,870 gallons of gasoline daily 
(average). 


(5) The Northern Texas Utilities 
Company, a subsidiary of the United 
Gas Public Service Corporation, pro- 
duces gas in Wheeler County, Texas, 
and transports this gas to northern 
Texas. This gas is stripped at the 
Columbian Gasoline Corporation 
plant located near Shamrock, Texas 
This plant processed an average of 
17,133 M.C.F. daily during 1936 
This plant had an average gasoline 
production of 4,410 gallons daily. 


(6) The Northern Natural Gas 
Company transports gas from the 
West Panhandle Field to several 
northern states. This company trans- 
ported approximately 56,000 M.C.F. 
daily during 1936. A large percentage 
of this gas is residue gas purchased 
from the Phillips and Cargray Com- 
panies and has already been proc- 
essed by these companies. The 
Northern Natural does not strip any 
of its gas produced from subsidiary 
companies. 


(7) The Panhandle Eastern Gas 
Company transports gas from the 
West Panhandle Field to several 
northern states. This company trans- 
ported approximately 48,000 M.C.F 
daily during 1936. This gas is proc- 
essed at a plant in Liberal, Kansas, 
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CHART V ~ GASOLINE PLANT CONSUMPTION AND DISPOSITION 
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therefore, no actual gasoline figures 
are available. Using an estimated 
recovery of .30, this plant should 
produce an average of 14,400 gallons 
daily during 1936. 


(8) The Texoma Natural Gas 
Company transports gas from the 
West Panhandle Field to Chicago 
and other eastern cities. This com- 
pany operates a stripping station at 
Fritch, Texas, and processed an av- 
erage of 207,000 M.C.F. daily. This 
plant recovered 60,900 gallons of 
gasoline daily average during 1936. 


(9) The West Texas Gas Com- 
pany transports gas from the West 
Panhandle Field to towns located in 
West Texas. This company has a 


stripping station at Lubbock, Texas, 
and processed 14,500 M.C.F. daily 
during 1936. This plant recovered 
4,680 gallons of gasoline daily (av- 
erage). 
Natural Gasoline and Carbon Black 
During January, 1936, only 39% 
of the gas processed by gasoline 
plants was being delivered for the 
manufacture of carbon black and 
39.7% was going to the air. June, 
1937, presents a different picture; 
73.8% is residue to carbon black and 
4.9% is going to the air as is shown 
in Chart V. These figures are for 
the 39 strictly natural gasoline ex- 
traction plants and do not include 
six plants which process pipe-line 
light and fuel gas. 








First Presentation of Lincoln 
Gold Medal 
At Atlantic City, on October 18th Colo- 
nel G. F. Jenks, chairman of Award 
Committee of American Welding Society, 
presented the Lincoln Gold Medal to T. 
M. Jackson in presence of A. E. Gibson, 
society president, E. R. Fish, society sen- 


vice president, and Miss M. M. Kelly, 





secretary of the society. Mr. Jackson, 
chief electrical and welding engineer, 
Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company, 
Chester, Pennsylvania, was awarded the 
medal for his paper entitled “Welding in 
Tanker Construction.” The Annual Meet- 
ing and Welding Exhibition of the Amer- 
ican Welding Society, was held at Atlan- 
tic City, October 18th to 22nd. 


Col. G. F. Jenks, left 
front; T. M. Jackson, 
right front; A. E. Gibson, 
middle back and Miss 
M. M. Kelly. 
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Pipe Corrosion and Coatings 


Pipe Coating Requirements 


By Erick Larson 
Part 17 


Bond 


STRONG continuous bond is a requisite of all coat- 

ings. Many requirements are essential only for a 

particular coating but continuity of resistance to 
corrosion depends on the permanency of the bond. A 
bond from a corrosion protection viewpoint is the ten- 
acity or power with which a coating grips or adheres 
to the object covered or the power to resist complete 
displacement by physical forces, which displacement 
would expose the metal. It is necessary to distinguish 
between the various characteristics which make it diffi- 
cult to separate a coating from the object coated and a 
bond which may have less physical strength to resist 
displacement but which provides better protection 
through a continuous and uniform adherence between 
the two materials. The bond produced by a grease 


type coating is ordinarily superior to that resulting 
with enamels when judging by laboratory tests. The 
reason is the difficulty of exposing the metal by such 
physical forces as shear, tension or compression. There 


is no test by which a numerical value may be assigned to 
the bond strength of a grease type coating but there 
are several methods for the hard coating. 

The presence of any voids between the coating and 
the pipe would permit the accumulation of moisture 
and lower the effectiveness of the protection. The pres- 
ence of numerous minute voids between the two mate 
rials may not result in a low numerical value of the 
average bonding power but such a bond would not meet 
the requirement of continuity. 

A more intimate knowledge of what produces a bond 
would facilitate the design of coatings. The senses of 
sigh and feeling give us the impression that a smooth 
hard surface presents an unbroken plane to a coat 
ing and therefore the tenacity of bond is dependent 
upon the adhesion of one particle to another. This con- 
ception is partially true and therefore tests for bond 
dependent upon the application of a coating to a highly 
polished surface will give an extreme condition and one 
producing the lowest value of bond 

The opposite extreme would be a visually smooth 
surface but one which actually was honeycombed with 
pores sufficiently large for the coating to flow into. 
The pores may not be true cylinders and therefore the 
bonding value of hard coatings would be increased 
through added surface of contact for a given area of 
pipe surface and through the pores being frustrums of 
cones. Research on the porosity of metals disclosed by 
the penetration into or passage of hydrogen through 
metals indicates the fact that metals are porous and 
emphasizes the extremely small size of the pores. The 
coating or some of its ingredients must have a low 
surface tension to enter the small pores as the capillary 
attraction of such small tubes must be low. A coating 
entering such pores would improve the tenacity of the 
bond and decrease the possibilities of corrosion. 


The surface of the metal may also be laminated as 
from scale on steel. Experience has resulted in the 
general specification that such scaly materials must be 
removed before application of a coating although the 
fact has been established that many scales provide in- 
definite protection from corrosion of the parent metal 
if the scale bond is not destroyed. The reason for the 
specification is the gradual loosening of the scale as 
corrosion of the parent metal progresses inward from 
the scale edges. The elimination of any existing corro- 
sion products and completely sealing any space between 
the edges of the scale and the parent metal is the most 
desirable method. Most coatings bund themselves as 
firmly to scale as to the parent metal but the more com- 
mon types can not eliminate existing corrosion pro- 
ducts nor completely fill the minute space between the 
edges of the scale and the parent metal. Corrosion may 
continue unless the space is filled. The swelling of the 
product of corrosion would displace the coating. 

Improvement in bond and sealing of the scale edge 
spaces has been secured in recently developed coatings 
which considerably depart from present day practices. 
Experience remains to prove the efficacy of the new 
ideas. These developments are briefly mentioned to in- 
dicate that research and theoretical development are be- 
ing substituted for the cut and try methods of the past. 
ixtension of knowledge as to the basic requirements 
and actions of coatings will introduce a period of rapid 
improvement in the value of protection and economy of 
coatings. The study of bond will be a vital factor in 
this research as improvement in the quality of that 
phase will provide a more perfect seal, greater resist- 
ance to the displacement type of soil stress, minimize 
the cost of metal preparation if mill scale may be left 
on the pipe and greater economy and flexibility of ap- 
plication through materials requiring no heating. 


The best bond possible with any particular coating is 
secured through conscientious application of the estab- 
lished procedure control which experience has proven 
necessary when coating pipe. Preparation of the surface 
is vitally important and will be discussed in detail 
when application is considered. This section being limit- 
ed to requirements for coatings, narrows consideration 
to the ability of a coating, rather than the primer, to 
adhere to the material over which it is applied. The 
ideal coating would be one which could be entirely ap- 
plied in one operation. However, primers are frequent- 
ly necessary. The coating must possess the ability to at- 
tach itself to or absorb primers. Coatings applied hot 
are usually at a temperature above the melting point of 
the primer and therefore practically dissolve the portion 
of the primer which has not entered the fine pores. The 
hot applied coating should possess a melting point and 
therefore temperature during application above the 
melting point of the dried primer. 
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The adhesiveness of coatings requires a low suscept- 
ibility to the higher temperatures experienced in prac- 
tice. This point is similar to the heat resisting require- 
ments mentioned under soil stress. 

A high resistance to impact is essential to resist 
breaking of a bond due to blows occurring previous to 
or during burial. The usual result of impact on coat- 
ings is the production of a crater the bottom of which 
may be the surface of the material coated. 

Breaking of the coating bond may result from forces 
placing the material in tension, compression or shear or 
a combination of any or all. Compression may be gradu- 
ual as from soil stress or rapid as from impact. 


Porosity 


A porous coating possesses many tubes or pores 
which moisture can fill through the action of gravity or 
capillary attraction. A coating can not be porous to 
liquids and assure continuity of resistance to corrosion. 
A porous coating includes not only one in which the 
condition is visible but also one where the pores are 
microscopic in size and liquid absorption is only measur- 
able after comparatively long periods. The pores do 
not have to completely penetrate a coating to produce 
damage. 

Porosity may occur in the raw material or originate 
during the manufacturing process of application. Oc- 
currence of porosity in the latter two stages is usually 
under control by the operator. When the basic material 
is porous other materials are sometimes mixed to in- 
crease the density but separation of the ingredients 
during any stage of application may cause a reversal 
to the original porosity or a condition of porosity 
sufficient to cause the coating to lose value as a pro- 
tectant. The need to increase density often results in 
the addition of volatile materials which gradually evap- 
orate. This practice accounts for the breakdown of den- 
sity after years of exposure to dehydrating conditions. 

Porosity may be caused by foreign matter, particul- 
larly liquids, on the surface of the pipe. A rule equal- 
ly applicable to all coatings is that the existence of 
liquids on the pipe surface during application should 
be avoided. The rule should read “must be avoided” 
on pipe to which the coating is applied hot. The heat 
of the coating vaporizes the liquid or produces steam 
which seeks to escape through the coating. Most coat- 
ings applied hot, harden rapidly as steam or vapor 
bubbles rise through the hot coating. The rapid harden- 
ing leaves a pore. Coatings which are applied cold may 
absorb the moisture, emulsify or merely surround it. 

Non-drying coatings are not ordinarily porous but 
liquid absorption may occur due to the material being 
hygroscopic or the porosity of foreign matter. The 
foreign matter may be due to improper cleaning of the 
pipe previous to application of the protectant. 

A cause of porosity is the formation of gases dur- 
ing the drying or hardening process. Not all coatings 
produce a gas under the condition mentioned. Most 
coatings harden from the surface inward and any gases 
produced may puncture the surface layer which has be- 
come sufficiently cooled to permanently retain the tunnel 
through which the gas escaped. The term gases in- 
cludes both or either vapors or gases. Theoretically i 
is possible for gases to be occluded in some coatings 
during the manufacturing process but the possibilities of 
such gases causing porosity are remote. 

Porosity may be the cause of roots entering a coat- 
ing. The very fine hair roots seek not only moisture 
but the path of least resistance when growing length- 
wise both of which are provided by a pore. A hair root 
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swells after entering a pore and may rupture any coat- 
ing which is sufficiently hard to crack. 

Pores which do not extend through the whole depth 
of a coating are sometimes the cause of disintegration 
from the freezing of water in the pores. The alternate 
wetting and drying to which a coating may be exposed 
frequently causes a disintegration which gradually ex- 
tends through the coating. One theory attributes such 
action to the displacement of the cut-back, vehicle or 
natural oils in a coating by moisture. 


Absorption 


The porosity of a substance is most frequently deter- 


Fig. 1—Soil stress on 
enamel pipe coating. 
The soil is a beach 
sand with no pebbles. 
The pipe is 6” 
diameter. 


mined by the quantity of water it will absorb. Absorp- 
tion is the act of a liquid entering into the body of a sub- 
stance without the body swelling. The liquid remains in 
its natural state. The liquid may be partially or wholly 
ejected under proper conditions. Capillary action is a 
vital factor in the power of pipe coating to absorb mois- 
ture. The presence of pores in high grade coatings 
sufficiently large to attract moisture are present to a 
limited degree. The basic materials used in the composi- 
tion of coatings ordinarily will not absorb moisture un- 
less mechanical means are provided to produce an emul- 
sion. However, tests indicate that all present common 
pipe coatings absorb water. An important consideration 
is that absorption is to be condemned only when it can 


Fig. 2—Soil stress on 2” pipe after nine months in a 
sandy loam. Pencil point indicates where a root 
had penetrated to the steel and corrosion com- 
menced. 


progress to a point where the protection value of the 
coating is lessened or the liquid penetrates to the metal 
and causes damaging corrosion. 

Some coatings appear to absorb rather large percent- 
ages of water near the surface but the degree of absorp- 
tion rapidly decreases as the distance from the surface 
increases. The appearance of the coating may indicate 
this gradual decrease in absorption by a dullness. Suc- 
cessive layers may be shaved off and tested for moisture 
content. Tests which have progressed for many years 
show that certain types of coatings will very slowly 
reach a saturation of two to four per cent and no 
further absorption of practical significance will occur. 
It is not unusual for these coatings te require two to 
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Point by point, Nosdsteoms 


Manufactured by extreme precision meth- 
ods in world’s most modern plug valve plant. 


Sizes—!/.” to 30”. 


Pressures—W orking pressures up to 5000 
pounds. 


Temperatures— —60° to + 600° F. 


Metals—Special alloys for specific services. 
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STANDARD TYPE 


NORDCO STEEL TYPE M 


P 





Ma 


POINT 1 —QUARTER TURN 


Quickest to open or close. 


POINT 2 —SIMPLEST DESIGN 
Fewest parts. Nothing to clog. 
POINT 3 =—““SEALDPORT” LUBRICATION 
Patented feature provides proper 
lifting of plug by positive pressure. 
POINT 4 —FULL-FLOATING PLUG 
Always easy to turn. Non-freezing. 
POINT 5 —POSITIVE PLUG SEAT 
Plug rides on pressure lubricant seat 
from which it is never separated. 
POINT 6 =NON-STICKING 
Powerful hydraulic force performs 
triple function—lifts plug to turn 
easily; lubricates and seals valve. 


POINT 7 =—STREAMLINED FLOW 


Minimum resistance to line flow. 
POINT 8 —NON-LEAKING 

Sealed by lubricant under pressure; 

prevents external and internal leaks. 


POINT 9 =UNEXPOSED LUBRICANT 
“Sealdport” lubricant grooves in 
plug and body so arranged that line 
contents cannot blow through when 
lubricant screw is removed. 

POINT 10 —CHECK VALVES 
One or more ball checks in shank. 

POINT 11 —SPECIAL LUBRICANTS 
Highly developed lubricant and 
plastic materials in every consis- 
tency to meet specific needs for all 
variations of temperature and line 
contents. 

POINT 12 —SPECIAL ALLOYS 
For every service, including iron, 
Nordco steel, semi-steel, stainless 
steel, bronze, Mercoloy, aluminum, 
nickel alloys, etc. 


Ask for Catalog. 
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three years to reach the ultimate but comparatively low 
percentage total saturation. 

Another typical process of absorption is one in which 
the initial rate is slow and somewhat similar to that 
previously described. The rate after a year or more may 
gradually increase until the protection has failed. <A 
modification is a constant but more rapid rate which is 
maintained until the protection fails 

The early slow rate may be due to the presence of 
volatiles in the coating which are gradually vaporized 
or are absorbed by the soil. Following the loss of the 
volatiles moisture absorption would proceed at a rapid 
rate. Some coatings have a thin skin or surface layer 
which has a high resistance to moisture absorption. 
This skin may be ruptured by soil stress or other causes 
and moisture absorption would then proceed at a more 
rapid rate. 

This skin rupture may account for one coating tested 
which had a slow rate of absorption for eighteen months 
and then suddenly increased approximately its own 
weight in a few months. The test was made by placing 
one inch cubes of the coating material in distilled water. 
Curiously the cubes’ edges in this rather od/ instance 
remained as originally but the surface between the edges 
bulged considerably. This particularly unusual case is 
included as it illustrates maximum conditions and also 
to show that a coating which will have a comparatively 
short life will not always indicate such by an initial 
rapid rate. The moisture initially absorbed apparently 
filled the pores while the bulging of the sides may have 
been caused by hydrolysis. A coating which was sub- 
ject to hydrolysis would not provide the continuity of 
protection desired. 

The displacement of volatiles in pores by the absorp- 
tion of water has been mentioned. The same porous 
characteristics which would make such action possible 
would also facilitate the dehydration or loss of vola- 
tiles in dry conditions. Such coatings fail by a gradual 
drying or powdering which commences at the surface. 
The surface becomes dull and this appearance follows 
action inward. Frequently the rate of moisture absorp- 
tion increases as the drying becomes more extensive. 

There is the possibility of absorption occurring 
through moisture filling intermolecular spaces. The im- 
portance of such absorption is in doubt considering its 
practical effects as a deteriorating pipe coating agent. 

Alternate wetting and drying has not been observed 
to effect the total absorption of moisture by a coating 
although it may decrease the average rate. However, 
the alternate wetting and drying or adsorption and sur- 
face dehydration may initiate coating deterioration. A 
coating must be able to resist alternate wetting and 
drying. 


Hydrolysis 

Hydrolysis is the characteristic possessed by some 
materials to extract moisture from the atmosphere or 
other source and combine with the moisture. Hydro- 
lysis changes the characteristics of a material and is 
a cause of deterioration which is frequently rapid. The 
material swells during the hydrolysis and frequently 
crumbles. A compound subject to hydrolysis would not 
be satisfactory as a corrosion protectant. Hydrolysis 
is distinct from absorption in that the latter occurs only 
when there are vacancies in a material which can be 
filled by moisture. Hydrolysis is a chemical action 
which may or may not be stable. 


Dielectric Strength 


The dielectric strength of a coating is the power it 
possesses to prevent or limit the flow of electric cur- 












Fig. 3—Note sand paper finish of enamel after one year's ex- 
posure to the soil stress in gravel. The root on top of the pipe 
was removed from the depression in the enamel in the center 
of the illustration. Note how branch roots had commenced to 
penetrate the enamel. 


rent when there is a difference in potential between 
the two surfaces. The dielectric strength may also be 
described as the electrical insulating ability of a sub- 
stance. ‘lhe measure of dielectric strength is the volt- 
age differential possible to impress across the coating 
before current flows through the material. 

The major destruction of pipe lines occurs from 
stray currents, earth currents or localized electrolysis. 
A coating does not require dielectric strength to pre- 
vent localized electrolysis if it excludes an electrolyte 
from contact with the metal. However electrical insula- 
tion is necessary to prevent the accumulation of cur- 
rent from other structures or the earth by a pipe line 
and more important to prevent any currents accumu- 
lated on a line from leaving the pipe. 

The value of the resistance required is small except 
in unusual circumstances. For instance, the failure 
of an electric cable may impose a momentary but high 
potential difference on a coating. It is not ordinarily 
expected that a coating will remain intact in such 
circumstances and, therefore, requirements are re- 
stricted to the more common of the severe conditions. 
“As a guide for operators desiring to apply conduct- 
ance measurements on coatings in service, the follow- 
ing tentative standard method of interpretation is sug- 
gested for coatings capable of exhibiting conductances 
of one micromho per square foot or less. If the con- 
ductance of a coating under investigation is less than 
10 micromhos pe rsquare foot, the coating may be con- 
sidered to be giving perfect protection. If the coat- 
ing has a conductance of 10 micromhos per square foot 
or over, but less than 40 micromhos per square foot, the 
coating may be described as possibly faulty, but need 
not be removed for further inspection. If the conduct- 
ance is greater than 40 micromhos per square foot, the 
coating should be removed, and the underlying pipe in- 
spected for corrosion.” (Dr. Gordon Scott, American 
Petroleum Institute). 

A coating which has a high dielectric strength may 
be easily examined for flaws by a high potential differ- 
ence. This difference should not be high enough to 
break down the electrical resistance of the intact mater- 
ial when the coating is exposed (only momentarily) to 
the difference. The voltage should be of a value to 
produce a spark at flaws in the coating. The use of 
high voltages requires the exercise of precautions to 
guard against persons contacting the pipe. The current 

(Continued on page 64) 
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OMPARED with the other na- 

tions of the world, America 

seems unusual in many respects, 
Every four years, one hundred and 
twenty odd million people get decid- 
edly wrought up in putting on a cam- 
paign to save the country from its 
saviors. And periodically we seem 
to develop peculiar types of national 
afflictions. Our most recent trouble 
seems to have been legislativitis. It 
looks, however, as though we would 
recuperate, inasmuch as we are run- 
ning out of ideas that may be legis- 
lated. We make a legal requirement 
of the milkman to pasteurize the 
baby’s milk delivered in the morning, 
but encourage mother to go out and 
drink poisoned gin at the hot spois 
in the evening. We legislate the food 
that our boys and girls shall eat; 
we legislate the educational curricula 
that daily governs their activities in 
order that they may be raised accord- 
ing to Hoyle, teaching them to be ag- 
gressive and _ self-reliant—and yet 
we seemingly encourage them to be- 
come jay-walkers in the streets and 
gun-molls for the racketeer. We leg- 
islate capital and labor so that there 
shall be no labor disruptions, but in 
the month of June the workers in 
America lost four and one-half mil- 
lion days—although so far in 1937 
we have by far bettered the record 
of strikes and days lost over 1936 
We legislate in favor of financial 
protection for people who will have 
reached the age of 65 and then think 
up a hundred thousand ways which 
will make it impossible for them to 
reach that age. We legislate law and 
order, sanitation, and a_ hundred 
other things; our beaches and re- 
sorts where the people seek recrea- 
tion are also carefully provided for 
by proper legislation—and yet we 
pay no attention to a hundred hor- 
rible deaths that are caused in get- 
ting to and returning from these re- 
sorts. We legislate in favor of sani- 
tation, daylight, and air-conditioning 
for workers who are employed, but 
require them to travel six hours in 
filthy under-ground railways to 
reach their place of employment and 
to get back. We legislate and adver- 
tise Arctic temperature in our mov- 
ing picture houses and, on_ the 
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A. A. NICHOSON 


same afternoon, the city commission 
makes provision for increasing the 
number of straps for traveller on hot 
and over-crowded buses. We legis- 
late against speeds of automobiles 
above 45 miles per hour, and then 
build cars that will do one hundred 
and twenty. And on the basis of 
these things, perhaps I am not too 
inconsistent when I endeavor to cover 
in twenty minutes 2,000 years of 
revolutionary relationship between 
those who lead and those who fol- 
low. There is scarcely a year that 
passes in modern civilization that 
some individual or group of individ- 
uals does not step forward with al- 
leged panaceas for clearing up all of 
the haze on our social and economic 
horizons. These are periodic show- 
ers that come in the course of hu- 
man events, but in the course of 
every civilization there invariably 
comes an appalling deluge which in- 
volves not only a particular tribe or 
race but which seemingly is universal 
in its influence and effect. The 


world has for the past few years 
been in the throes of one of these 
gigantic deluges whose vortex is a 
definite misunderstanding of the 
thing we commonly label human be- 
lationship, 

With the knowledge that some 
fifty-four per cent of the people in 
the United States are in some form 
dependent upon industry for their 
livelihood and well-being, it is natur- 
al to presume that this places us de- 
finitely in the category of being an 
industrial nation and _ obviously, 
therefore, we cannot over-estimate 
the importance of continuing, with 
the least possible interruption, our 
mechanical and scientific march. 

Almost within the memory of 
many who are living, the single- 
manned cobbler’s shop has grown in- 
to a tremendous factory producing 
hundreds of thousands of pairs of 
shoes each day; the blacksmith shop 
at the important corner of the vil- 
lage has either become the leading 
super-service station of the com- 
munity or perhaps has been trans- 
formed into an auxiliary manufac- 
turing plant of the automotive in- 
dustry; the candlestick maker who 
plied his trade in the lane has been 
replaced by a gigantic power house, 
uninterruptedly sending its energy 
out for power and light; and the 
name of the widow who daily baked 
a few loaves of bread and sold them 
among her acquaintances is now re- 
produced on a million wrappers of 
bread which daily move from mech- 
anized ovens like so much chaff com- 
ing out of the thresher. And so al- 
most over night the dull routine of 
crudely and laboriously making 
things for someone else has been 
transformed into a colossal super- 
structure which we label “Big Busi- 
ness.” 

As a repetition of the cycles that 
have gone before, the stress and 
strain of more recent years are not 
new, but they nevertheless have been 
an influencing factor on this closely 
woven fabric of commerce and in- 
dustry, whose problems have been 
enhanced in magnitude and complex- 
ity through the years of accelerated 
development. I cannot help but feel 
that in the life of the modern in- 
dustrialist there come times when 
he wishes for a return of the so- 
called ‘“‘good old days.” 
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The operation of a business today 
is not merely a matter of securing a 
location, of raising the necessary 
capital, of procuring the supplies, or 
of doing the countless other material 
things that are necessary in the 
transformation of raw products into 
finished commodities. 


The important part of business, 
be it large or small, whether isolated 
in the small hamlet, or whether it 
stands at the cross-roads of throb- 
bing arteries of commerce, is the 
problem of building the mental atti- 
tude of the men and women who go 
to make up the organization—so that 
from the apex to the very bottom of 
the organization there may be a con- 
sistent manifestation of an esprit de 
corps, somewhat indefinable and in- 
describable, yet nevertheless engen- 
dering in human minds a desire to 
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among people engaged in a common 
purpose. 

As I expect you will find further 
on in this paper definite emphasis 
laid upon these points, | should like 
to invite your attention to these two 
charts which I have developed only 
as an approach to this problem. 


Characteristics of the Work Force 

The one chart represents the work 
force of any organization, and 
whether we be management or day 
laborer, supervisor or skilled crafts- 
man, we are bound to fall into one of 
these three sectors. We invariably 
find at either end the extremist, and 
although this number may vary ac- 
cording to the organization, its pol- 
icies and traditions, I believe that it 
generally falls somewhere between 
iwo and ten per cent. 
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and to eliminate the unfits. This rep- 
resents a three-sided problem which 
incorporates education, explanation, 
and elimination. 

Going to the other extreme, we 
find the ultra-negative group, and 
likewise the strength of this group 
lies somewhere between two and ten 
per cent. These people are invar- 
iably opposed to practically every- 
thing that comes along, whether it 
emanates from the inside or the out- 
side, or whether or not there is merit 
to the proposition. Their resistance 
is quite generally carried to the point 
of becoming extreme. Neither by 
temperament nor environment are 
they anti-union, or scabs, or yes-men, 
or anything else, but there is some- 
thing very definitely out of balance 
with this group, as compared with 
the average run of those who com- 
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This issue of human relationship 


is probably the most elusive factor 
that can be found in the entire cate- 
gory of human activities. Because 
so little thought and consideration 
have been given to this issue, over 
the last century, there have been 
built up countless complexities and 
ramifications, making it rather hope- 
less for any one individual to be- 
lieve that he could visualize clearly 
this whole realm of human effort, 
with its peculiar contours and its 
galaxy of colors. 


Whatever dreams of human hap- 
piness may help to keep flying the 
banner of idealism, as hewers of 
wood and drawers of water in the 
creation of civilization, or as ambas- 
sadors of better business, we shall 
fail miserably in the end if we do 
not construct soundly and solidly on 
the bed-rock of simple, honest, in- 
telligent, and sympathetic human re- 
lationships. 

It is not my intent to here portray 
any magic formula, or to offer a pan- 
acea for the human ills and evils that 


have thwarted and made stagnant 
what should have been a contin- 


uous and persistent growth of busi- 
ness and industry over the past sev- 
eral decades. Rather, this perhaps 
could be labelled a ten-point plan 
for building better mental attitudes 





1. LOWER TURNOVER 
2. ACCIDENT REDUCTION 
3. REDUCED OPERATING COSTS 


One of these groups I label as a 
positive group, or perhaps they 
might be called joiners. They are 
not necessarily reds or radicals, but 
as they are very definitely and easily 
swayed through emotion and _ in- 
fluenced by trends they seem pos- 
sessed of an almost uncanny desire 
to join almost anything that comes 
along. The handling of this ultra- 
positive group quite definitely is an 
individual matter, Assuming that this 
proposition is sound, there is pre- 
cluded the possibility or practica- 
bility of organized training on a 
mass basis, and unless individuality 
is at least a unwritten policy of the 
organization, and special individual 
handling is accorded these people, 
this minority, left to itself, may pos- 
sibly bring the entire organization in- 
to a position somewhat embarrass- 
ing. 

In this group you will find, very 
definitely, three classifications, name- 
ly, those who are ill-fitted by train- 
ing or aptitude, those who are mis- 
fitted, and those who are unfitted. 
The problem is to properly fit those 
who are poorly fitted, to fit as much 
as possible those who are misfits, 


4. STABLE PRODUCTION 
5. IMPROVED QUALITY 
6. PUBLIC GOOD WILL 


7. ASSURED PROFIT 
8. PRESTIGE 
9. COMMERCIAL LEADERSHIP 


prise our industrial organizations, 
and perhaps some day science will 
open the doors of endocrinology and 
give us a broader picture and a 
greater understanding of the ab- 
normal and_ sub-normal chemical 
man. For the purpose of rehabil- 
itating and bringing them in line 
with the majority group of the work 
force, these individuals require a 
highly personalized handling, large- 
ly because their ego runs so high as 
to parallel suspicion. A common 
classification for these people is gen- 
erally given as cantankerous or even 
obstinate personalities of a chronic 
type. 

Again, very markedly, we find the 
three classifications—the poorly fit- 
ted, the misfitted, and the unfitted. 
To expect to bring them anywhere 
near into line requires a consistent 
and persistent presentation of over- 
whelming facts, the establishment of 
sound friendships, and a sympathetic 
faith to the extent that there is 
aroused in these people a sense of 
normal confidence in their leaders. 

The balance of the group, rang- 
ing somewhere between eighty and 
ninety per cent, is a changing, 
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moody, vacillating,  ill-understood 
group of people possessing, in gen- 
eral the constructive characteristics, 
but these too often undeveloped. 
This group responds to collective 
handling through scientific leader- 
ship. However, this leadership must 
project forcefully, convincingly, and 
continuously, the clarified explana- 
tion of organization policies. There 
should be carried on, among this 
group, various types of vocational! 
education, such as apprenticeship 
training, supervisory training, proc- 
ess training, and other forms of 
training in conformity with the 
needs of the group and the require- 
ments of the organization. Always 
and ever, there must be exerted a 
friendly persuasion to accept and 
apply those things designed to bring 
about a better common good. Prac 
tical and tangible incentives must be 
clarified and projected. Rules and 
regulations, tending to guide and in- 
fluence this group, should be stand- 
ardized as far as is practical and 
possible. 

These represent only a few of the 
sales tools used by the scientific lead- 
er in modern industry for engender- 
ing a more intelligent and perma- 
nent kind of loyalty, as contrasted 
with the loyalty of yesterday which, 
upon examination, will be found to 
be more or less a matter of blind 
faith, 

You may ask what is the purpose 
of all this—and to this question 
there still remains two sides as far 
as the purpose is concerned, despite 
the fact that the two sides to ques- 
tions in industry seemingly melted 
to one subsequent to the Wagner 
Act becoming a law. One angle is 
purely selfish, while the other is un- 
selfish, the former | am much con- 
cerned with, because it deals with 
cold and calculated economics, while 
the latter is, in my opinion, second- 
ary, involving the humanitarian side, 
and this too often has been improp- 
erly salved with the ointment of 
paternalism. 


These sales tools, scientifically 
used by the hands of internal man- 
agement, will largely contribute to 
the production of such factors as 
lower turnover, practical accident re- 
duction, decreased operating costs 
through elimination of waste, and 
increased public good will. They will 
make for assured profits and other 
desirable factors—all of which as- 
sist modern management to find the 
solution to the ever-important ques- 
tion as to where the money will 
come from to meet the increasing 
and exorbitant economic drainage of 
outside resources. 
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The Evolution of the Worker 


Referring to the other chart, I 
have endeavored to here briefly and 
graphically portray the progressive 
evolution of the worker over a peri- 
od of twenty centuries. Starting 
from a period of slavery, much of 
which was the most abject kind, we 
find that there has been a gradual 
and normal evolution of the produc- 
er through the ages, until today the 
American workman has reached a 
point of enjoyment of the material 
benefits of life that go far beyond 
the imagination of the crowned 
heads of two centuries ago. 

Slavery, existing since the memory 
of man, represented primitive labor, 
and this type of labor continued until 
about the seventh century when we 
find a gradual diminishing of the 
practice. It then required three hun- 
dred additional years before this 
was, from a practical standpoint, 
wiped out. Beginning about the tenth 
century we find the Feudal system 
coming into being. During this time 
the craft guilds began to manifest 
themselves in the larger towns, so 
that by the end of the thirteenth 
century, in England, we find the 
craft guilds incorporating members 
constituting masters, journeymen 
and apprentices. After serving sever- 
al years as an apprentice, the latter 
became a journeyman. By dint of 
long years of sacrifice and hard- 
earned savings, the journeyman was 
often able to secure sufficient cap- 
ital to open his own shop and to 
finally become a master. The supply 
of raw materials, the type of prod- 
uct manufactured, as well as the 
method of manufacturing, and the 
sales price, were largely controlled 
by the officials of the craft guild. 

The Black Death, between 1348 
and 1355, marked the real beginning 
of the end of the serf system, large- 
ly because of the shortage of labor. 
Also, the death of many of the 
manorial lords caused numbers of 
serfs to migrate to the towns and vil- 
lages in search of work. Because of 
chaotic conditions, many ran away 
and were never apprehended by their 
feudal lords. 

Another interesting slant in this 
period was the eviction of many 
serfs by their masters, in order that 
the fields might be taken over for 
grazing purposes, due to the trem- 
endous demand for wool in the lat- 
ter part of the fourteenth century. 
The craft guild was ripe with cures, 
both good and bad. It promoted 
cooperation, encouraged regular 
work and, to a limited degree, offer- 
ed individual security. When indus- 


try began to prosper and conditions 


at large were safer and more stable 
the guild hindered and hampered tn- 
dustrial workers from the outside by 
its method of exclusion, and there 
was also definite hampering, from 
within, of individual initiative that 
paralleled the same manner as that 
perpetrated by the manorial lords 
under the feudal system. Man in 
his quest for knowledge and better- 
ment was crudely bringing into be- 
ing new inventions and_ better 
methods of operation, but these were 
definitely discouraged by the guild 
system because of the shortsighted- 
ness of the masters. This lead to the 
revolt on the part of the apprentices 
and journeymen who eventually 
formed their own guilds and divorc- 
ed themselves from their masters’ 
control by reason of the differences 
in their individual interests. This 
in reality marks the first step of 
labor unionism, and by 1600 the 
guild system had lost its dominating 
position in industrial and commer- 
cial life in England, to be super- 
seded by the domestic system. 

During the manorial and the craft 
guild periods merchant organiza- 
tions sprang into being, made up of 
those who bartered and traded in the 
various commodities of the times. 
Originally all merchants and _ arti- 
sans belonged to the same guild, but 
as the craft guilds finally became 
separate organizations this was fol- 
lowed by the merchant guilds. These 
merchant guilds regulated competi- 
tion, furnished protection, made 
agreements between distant towns 
for the inter-change of products, 
regulated taxes and local customs to 
prevent extortion, and drew up codes 
among themselves to prevent un- 
scrupulousness or  over-ambitious 
members from infringing on or im- 
pairing the business interests of 
other members of the guild. 

The domestic system projected it- 
self in the 16th century. And this 
brought into being the so-called mid- 
dleman, which resulted in a separa- 
tion between buyer and seller, who 
had enjoyed a direct relationship 
under the guild system. In truth, 
the middleman was more in the light 
of a financier than a commercial 
agent and, to a certain degree he 
represents the initial capitalist in 
business and industry. Workers 
very often secured their tools and 
raw materials from this man. The 
finished product was then returned 
to him for marketing. 


Through this method, of course, 
the individual worker relinquished 
certain aspects of his independence, 
and here we find piece work coming 
into being. This became in reality 
a period of individual bargaining, 
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Fy ; 3h. each craftsman bidding for and 
2 | : * —— ier 
° CSree $ j He securing the best possible price trom 
ew 9 ~ u the middleman. This system, how- 
3] 4 ever, remained the prevailing type 
AS ll / of industry and employment in Eng- 
~ | = land until about the middle of the 
4 a7 18th century, and during this time 
& 2 e) wages and conditions of work were 
= ' g — S the subject of much legislation. Laws 
8 2 - were passed specifying wages and 
zl \ Zz hours of work for each class of 
© Be workman or artisan, and the period 
z rr S required for apprenticeship was 
ZI eeusel| lel leee = established. 
2 H 33 3||<e as Largely as a result of mechanical 
Lh : inventions in industry and _ trans- 
Fa i portation, a marked decay of the 
2 domestic system is noted between 
Pini the years of 1730 and 1840, and this 
F=| the: 2 marks the beginning of the factory 
z Tae or wage era. Those who had been 
29252355 masters either became workmen or 
a 2 manufacturers according to their 
r bc] financial positions during this tran- 
Ww ; rH sitory Period. The factory system 
Zz: 2 § He involved the introduction and use ot 
On — 33 press machinery to do the work formerly 
- S tstad done by hand. Much of the work 
4 Be ._. was specialized as concerns detail. 
< ad The worker did not see the finished 
uw = gy product and, as a result, no longer 
i+ x] ( enjoyed his former pride of work- 
z ° manship. The rural worker under 
<-~ s the domestic system either turned 
 « 3 to the land for a living or moved to 
> ra rc the manufacturing centers in search 
=I ® 3 of work. The personal contact be- 
z tween master and worker became 
ke =| a less and less and their individual in- 
o «a ° terests widely separated, The so- 
w : called capitalist employer made fab- 
ec x 2 ulous fortunes and exploited the 
~ ~ workers by hiring them at low 
wages, and by making the hours of 
~ . labor as long as was humanly pos- 
So }© on™ sible. Iourteen hours a day was not 
oS 2s unusual. Employment became tr- 
S 2) ~ s regular by reason of periodic depres- 
n a sions and peculiarities of markets. 
22 — Gradually employers resorted to the 
21 zz > practice of employing women and 
< 3% —m~\z children with no regard to physical 
m < = condition or age. 
P: v= bad a4 During this period legislative pow- 
4 - 4 % aS ers in England adopted a_ hands-off 
3z a Zs policy on the subject of industrial 
g= = — a4 relations in the belief that economic 
=! 22 > a liberty was necessary for the ad- 
" & & z 5 vancement of industry and trade. At 
+ aed = = the beginning of the 19th century all 
ml ~~ = restrictive laws pertaining to com- 
“ merce were repealed. This left no 
guidance or legislation for the con- 
” re w >», oad a > Vv trol of manufacturer or capitalist, 
= a= Fs goz z zOw xt = 4s pa, or for the protection of the worker. 
5 ad < azs 3 as ow un ul <sa is It was felt that legal interference 
- os 2 F 4 w o4 x5 -— Se OQ-e > was unnecessary as it would be 
z “ o S& of ge- yy => IY%u < futile. 
a rr) aw 22> <> Qu wren om : a 
v = s =0% ul) uv) Ww) However, economic inequality be- 
=z wen tween the rich and the poor made it 
z nd imperative for society, through leg- 
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islation, to define the limits of the 
competitive struggle and to super 
vise contractual relations. By the 
beginning of the second half of the 
19th century England had passed 
considerable legislation regulating 
the employment of women and chil 
dren. This was later extended to in- 
clude workmen, provisions for min 
imum wages, compensation, sick in 
surance, unemployment insurance, 
and old age pensions. 

In the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury there was much opposition, both 
legislative and that reflected by pub- 
lic opinion, to any form of unionism, 
or the workers’ right to collectively 
organize. This was at length re- 
versed, however, and the govern- 
ment conceded that the new indus- 
trial freedom necessarily implied the 
right of the workers to organize for 
their protection, but these legal safe- 
guards thrown around the econom- 
ically inferior had to be definitely re- 
strained. 

In America, free labor was in 
existence from the beginning, and 
the greatest majority of such work- 
ers were found in the New England 
colonies. A growing scarcity of labor 
in the New World gradually gave 
rise to indentured servants, many 
of whom were probably no better off 
than the slave. These servants volun- 
tarily sold their services for a period 
of years in return for passage to 
America, or were involuntarily in- 
dentured through kidnaping or crime 
and sold to individual colonists or 
companies operating in America. 

This practice was gradually dis- 
sipated through the voluntary mi- 
gration of labor to America. In the 
meantime, however, the planters in 
the South, where large groups of 
laborers, were required, g.asped the 
opportunity of purchasing African 
negroes who were trafficked as 
slaves. These slaves displaced the 
earlier white servants and laborers 
who had gone to the South. The 
period of slavery lies between 1681 
and 1860. 

On a comparative basis, American 
wage levels have remained consist- 
ently higher than those of Continent- 
al Europe. In America supply and 
demand were influenced chiefly by 
the free land which was available to 
those who had the initiative and the 
courage to accept it from the 
Government and to work it. From 
1790 to 1860 skilled workmen were 
able to demand a good wage, by 
reason of the scarcity of this type of 
labor. Unskilled labor, on the other 
hand, was not so fortunate and drew 
merely enough in wages to barely 
meet the requirements of a liveli- 
hood. Notwithstanding this, Amer- 
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ican wage levels and living condi- 
tions were far in advance of those 
found in Europe during the same 
period, 

From the end of the Civil War to 
the year 1920, the United States 
made the greatest industrial and 
commercial rise in its history, which 
resulted in its becoming the greatest 
capitalistic nation in the world. From 
1920 to 1921, a recession of business 
occurred and from the Spring of 
1921 to 1929, with the exception of 
1924 and 1927, this country exper- 
ienced a period of unparalleled 
prosperity. Business boomed, and 
wages and profits rose to new levels 
while commodities remained at the 
1921 prices. The prosperity, how- 
ever, was not evenly distributed, 
either in terms of personal pursuits 
or geographically. The Middle At- 
lantic and the Pacific States, during 
these years of prosperity, received 
more than half of the national in- 
come. Unemployment ranged from 
two to four million, and, in this peri- 
od, many complicated and far-flung 
mergers of manufacturing, trans- 
portation, and banking interests were 
effected. 


And so down through the years 
there evolves the conclusion that the 
ever-mounting standard of living 
and its attending benefits have come 
only through the medium of collec- 
tive evolution, a proof of the theory 
that progress comes not through the 
attempt of labor to attain its ob- 


jectives by seeking to destroy capital, 
but rather through a_ wholesome, 
joint effort on the part of both cap- 
ital and labor to constantly improve 
their positions. 

Labor very often has blinded it- 
self to the fact that there have often 
been heavy losses enmeshed with the 
profits. Even in good years, out of 
an average of five industrial plants, 
only three show a profit, and in the 
last decade the return of profit on the 
invested dollar was only approx- 
imately four per cent. | am speaking 
in terms of relatively good years, 
for in bad years out of the same 
group only one out of five are able 
to show a profit, and returns on the 
invested dollar are cut proportion- 
ately. The faith and the willingness 
of the American industrialist is not 
only his ability to do those things 
which he set out to do, but his plac- 
ing of implicit confidence in those 
whom he gathered about him to as- 
sist him, has placed the American 
workmen on a level of living that is 
probably at least a hundred years in 
advance of European standards. In 
these United States there is a motor 
vehicle for every five people, while 
in France there is one vehicle for 
every twenty-two, in England one 
for every twenty-three, and in Italy 
one for every hundred and nine, per- 
sons. And this goes on through the 
category of radios, telephones, elec- 
tric lights, bath tubs, etc. 

(To be concluded in December 
Issue.) 








Condemnation Law Held 
Unconstitutional 


Provisions of the Indiana utility law 
enacted in 1933 for acquirement by con- 
demnation of utility property by a munic- 
ipality have been held unconstitutional 
by Judge Edgar A. Rice of Crawfords- 
ville. Judge Rice, ruling on an action 
brought by the city of Lebanon to con- 
demn the Lebanon property of the Pub- 
lic Service Company of Indiana, gas and 
electric utility, sustained a demurrer of 
the utility, which set out that under the 
law the proceedings would result in the 
taking of the utility property without 
proper compensation. 

The law, which was widely heralded as 
opening the way to municipal acquire- 
ment of utility property was enacted by 
the legislature at the direction of Gover- 
nor Paul V. McNutt. 

The objections were that under the 
eminent domain statute such proceedings 
would apply only to the valuation of real 
estate and not to the valuation of public 
utility property, which consists of many 
items of personal property and intangible 
property, leases, franchises, etc., and that 


during the operation of the public utility 
as a going concern the utility is com- 
pelled by law to make additions and bet- 
terments to its property. 

Judge Rice ruled that as appraisers 
might not be appointed for a considerable 
time after the institution of the proceed- 
ings and the appraisement might not be 
made until much time had elapsed and the 
appraisers being compelled by law to 
make the appraisement as of the date of 
the institution of the proceedings, the 
utility would likely have considerable 
property added to its original holdings 
which could not be valued and paid for. 

Therefore, he ruled, the law does not 
provide adequate machinery for assessing 
just compensation for the property and is 
in violation of the state constitution. 


——— $— 
De-Emulsifier Installation 


The Kings County Lighting Company, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. has placed a con- 
tract with the Semet-Solvay Engineering 
Corporation, of New York, for a 10,000 
gallon capacity de-emulsifier, for dehy- 
drating water gas tar emulsions. 
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When State Compensation Insurance 


Protects Gas Companies 


HE question is: Why do State 

Compensation Laws not al- 

ways protect gas companies 
against suits by employes for dam- 
ages? The answer is that the state 
statutes often are a compromise. In 
other words, a statute as originally) 
proposed, or submitted, may be prac- 
tical and effective, but often it is 
revised and amended before its en- 
action whereby finally it is compli- 
cated, technical and ineffective. 

Generally speaking, the average 
lawyer is capable of construing with 
reasonable certainty the legal mean- 
ing of State Compensation Insur- 
ance Laws, but the average employer 
or gas company official is not cap- 
able of construing these laws. He 
believes that when his application 
for insurance is accepted he is pro- 
tected against any and all suits by 
injured employes for damages. In 
fact, the average gas company offi- 
cial believes that when the applica- 
tion is granted and the premiums are 
paid, he is protected against com- 
mon law suits for damages by in- 
jured employes. However, in many 
instances officials are wrong in this 
belief. 

The original purposes of State 
Compensation Laws were: (1) To 
assure employes reasonable compen- 
sation and money allowances for in- 
juries sustained under all circum- 
stances ; and (2) to enable employers 
to pay monthly premiums and there- 
by secure protection against expen- 
sive litigations and suits by injured 
employes for heavy damages. 

The State Compensation Law only 
partly accomplishes the full extent 
of the desired, or intended, purposes. 
In fact, thousands of employers 
regularly pay premiums for indus- 
trial insurance, and ultimately are 
surprised when a heavy damage al- 
lowance, frequently amounting to 
thousands of dollars, is awarded the 
employe, in addition to the state 
compensation allowance. 


Complicated Statutes 


It is quite impossible to review the 
compensation statutes of all states, 
but as these various laws are in 
many respects similar or identical it 
will be sufficient to take into consid- 
eration state laws on which higher 
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A reading of this article 
makes it quite apparent that 
gas companies should check 
their respective compensa- 
tion insurance policies in the 
light of existing state laws. 











courts recently have rendered im- 
portant opinions. First, let us con- 
sider the Ohio State Compensation 
Laws which are identical with the 
laws of many other states. 

The general opinion of Ohio em- 
ployers, who have not had litigations 
with injured employes, is that pay- 
ment of State Compensation Insur- 
ance premiums protects employers 
against suits for damages by injur- 
ed employes. 

One portion of the Ohio Law 
provides that every employer who 
employs regularly three or more em- 
ployes must pay State Industrial 
Insurance premiums. Also, the law 
plainly states that employers who 
comply with the law of posting 
notices supplied by the Commission 
shall not be sued by injured em- 
ployes, or their dependents, for 
damages. If the gas company offi- 
cials forget to post these notices in 





conspicuous places, or the Industrial 
Commission neglects to send the 
notices, the gas company simply is 
out of luck. In other words the em- 
ploye can sue the company for dam- 
ages. 

Now, referring to another part of 
the law, we find that employers who 
employ fewer than a specified num- 
ber of employes may obtain insur- 
ance but they are not protected 
against suits by injured employes for 
damages unless such employer send 
a written notice to each employe that 
they have paid premiums for indus- 
trial insurance. Therefore, if the 
employer does not know, or other- 
wise fails to send a written notice to 
each employe that he is protected in 
State Industrial Insurance the em- 
ployer may pay Industrial Insurance 
for years and then an injured em- 
ploye, or the dependents of a killed 
employe, have the privilege of suing 
the employer for damages instead of 
accepting payments from the Indus- 
trial Commission. 

Let us assume that gas company 
officials have taken much time and 
effort to acquire correct and depend- 
able information on the state laws. 
Now, we refer to another portion of 
the law which states that all employ- 
ers who have paid insurance prem- 
iums may be sued by employes who 
are injured either wilfully or be- 
cause the employer failed to comply 
with “lawful requirements for the 
protection of the lives and safety of 
employes.” ‘ 

The employe may, if he desires to 
do so, elect to collect compensation 
insurance, but in many instances he 
may believe that he can collect heavy 
damages, instead of a few hundred 
dollars in compensation insurance. 
In such instances he is likely to sue 
his employer for damages instead of 
accepting the compensation insur- 
ance payments. 

Just what is meant by an employ- 
er failing to comply with “lawful re- 
quirements for the protection of the 
lives and safety of employes?” Ac- 
tually the higher courts required 
several years to decide this question 
and yet it is not fully decided. One 
higher court said: 

“A ‘lawful requirement’ . . . pro- 
bablv never will have its limits defi- 
nitely and exclusively defined . . . 
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We do not hesitate to say that 

if there were guards and devices « 
signed to prevent injuries to the 
operator, which devices did not in 
terfere with the efficient operation 
of the machine, and the employe 
had failed to install the same result 
ing in injuries, there would be a 
liability The requirement of 
guarding dangerous machinery cat 
not be construed as a requirement to 
prevent a machine from becoming 
out of order and repair. It is in 
evitable that all machines require 
repairs from time to time, but not 
at any stated time, and it is not 
often that any warning is given prior 
to the actual condition of being out 
of order and repair. It is one thing 
to require the employer to keep in 
formed of devices and safeguards 
which may be employed to prevent 
injuries without materially impair 
ing the efficiency of the machinery ; 
but it is another and a very different 
thing to require the employer to be 
everywhere present, and to know 
immediately of the need of repairs 
on each and every item of machin 

in a manufacturing plant, and to 
prevent each and every 
from continuing the use of suc! 
machines until such repairs are 
made, when common sense teaches 
that the employe and operator has 
better opportunity for knowing such 
condition, and equal opportunity 
know and appreciate the necessity) 
for such repairs.” 


employe 


In other words, gas company off 
cials must be certain that all mach 
inery, equipment, and apparatus has 
installed or incorporated therewith 
safety devices designed to protect 
employes from injury. Failure t 
do so entitles an injured employe 
sue for damages, instead of accept 
ing State Compensation payments 


On the other hand, :f a machin 
or equipment is properly equipped 


with safety devices, and the safet 
devices get out of order and the e1 
ploye is injured, he is bound t 
cept compensation payments unless 
he proves that he notified his en 
ployer that a device required repairs 
and the employer refused to mal 
the necessary repairs. 


Employers Given Consideration 


Obviously, certain sections of the 
State Compensation Laws are de 
signed to protect employers. For 
example, the outcome of many 
the higher court cases involving ; 
cidental injuries and diseases, hing 
on whether the employe gave a pro 
er notification to the gas compan) 
when he realized that he had beco: 
disabled. It is interesting to observ 
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various courts have held that 
he protection of the rights of both 
he employer and the employe re- 
quires that the date of liability shall 


be fixed as that date on which the 





employe was unable for the first 
time to render service to his employ- 
er. In the majority of states the 


employe has thirty days from the 
date of his disability to give notice 
to his employers. 


The courts also hold that unless 
an employe is so disabled as to be un- 
able to perform his usual work, he 
is not entitled to compensation even 
though while in the employment he 
was subjected to exposure or danger 
which contributed to the final effect 
of being unable to attend to his regu- 
lar work. Therefore, if the employe 
quits his employment, without giving 
his employer notification of disabil- 
ity, and then later endeavors to ob- 
in compensation when he discovers 
that he has been injured or had con- 
tracted a disease the employe is not 
entitled to compensation 
from the employer for whom he 


recover 


or contracted the disease (See 


1 

233 N. W. 772.) 

\nother important point of the 
law is that a gas company never is 
iable for an injury sustained by an 
emplove, or caused third persons by 
an employe, unless the employe act- 
ed within the scope of the employ- 


ment when the accident occurred. 


An accident does not arise “in 
he course of employment” when it 
occurs while the employe is doing 
something entirely different from 
his regular employment, or where he 
is on his way to work and before he 
has reached the premises of the em- 
ployer, or the place where his work 

done The exceptions to 
rule are, namely: Where 


he employer furnishes transporta- 
on to the place of work, or the em- 
ployee travels over a route expressly 


lly authorized by the em- 


lover r while the employe is 
raveling upon the premises of the 
lover; or the employe is com- 
ing from a place maintained by the 
employer for the use of the em- 
ployes as an incident of their em- 


loyment; or where the employe is 
using al automobile or other vehicle 
eS ee ‘ ] : 

urnished by he empiover; or the 


VE is delivering merchandise, 
or some report or other 


17 — e 
) 


Or message pertaining to 


he employer’s business; or when the 
ployer controls, or has the right to 
control, the conduction of the em- 
] 1 +] : 
oye, when the employe is legally 


within the scope of the em- 
loyment.” Under other circum- 


stances the employer is not liable 
for an injury sustained or effected 
by an employe. 

For illustration, in Hantke vs. 
Harris, 54 Pac. 293, it was disclosed 
that while an engineer of a plant 
was going to work in his own auto- 
mobile he negligently collided with 
another motor vehicle causing se- 
rious injury to the occupant. The in- 
jured person sued for damages con: 
tending that the company or employ- 
er was liable because the testimony 
proved that he paid the engineer a 
part of the expense of operating the 
automobile. However, the court 
held the company not liable 

Therefore, it is quite apparent 
that before a gas company may be 
held liable in damages for acts of 
an employe, it must be shown that 
the relationship of principal and 
agent, or employer and employe, 
existed at the time the damage was 
done, and that the employe was act- 
ing in the course of his employment. 
The term “in the course of his em- 
ployment,” means “while engaged in 
the service of the master,” and is not 
synonymous with the phrase “dur- 
ing the period covered by his em- 
ployment.” 


When Agreement To Stop 
Compensation Is Valid 


Considerable controversy has 
existed from time to time whether, 
and under what conditions, an agree- 
ment between an employer and an 
injured employe is valid by the 
terms of which the employe agrees 
to release a gas company from pay- 
ment of compensation for injuries. 

Various courts have held that a 
trick agreement for the purpose of 
terminating the compensation under 
State Compensation Insurance is 
void. Moreover, an agreement stop- 
ping compensation must be without 
contingency or condition, and _ not 
based upon a possible or probable 
event which may render it inoper- 
ative. If the agreement is not war- 
ranted by the state statutes, or order 
of the Industrial Commission, it is 
void. 

For illustration, in Miller vs. City, 
273 N. W. 280, it was shown that an 
employe was injured while work- 
ing in a plant. He was insured under 
the State Workmen’s Compensation 
Law. After he had received com- 
pensation for twenty-seven weeks an 
agreement was made by which the 
compensation was stopped. How- 
ever, this agreement was not author- 
ized by a_state law. Therefore it 
was held void. This court said: 

“The agreement is either within 
or without the terms of the Work- 
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Higher operating pressures brought about the 
only major change in cast iron pipe for gas ser- 
vice that has been required in a century—the 
bottle-tight mechanical joint. 

No material could maintain such a record, from 
the very beginning of the gas industry, without 
being dependable, enduring and economical. Sizes 
from 1% to 84 inches. 


CAST IRON PIPE 


THE STANDARD MATERIAL FOR UNDERGROUND MAINS 


The Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn, Thos.F.Wolfe =a = ResearchEngr.,1015 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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AAUTOMATIC 


LL ALA LE LOCI 


CONTROL 


HOLDS THE ANSWER TO TODAY’S 


MOST PRESSING PROBLEMS 


OO many Gas Companies are 

struggling with a dual problem 
... higher operating costs on the one 
hand, agitation for lower rates on the 
other. 

Too few have taken the easy, obvious 
way out—Automatic Control, avail- 
able through Koppers Western 
Equipment. 

This equipment takes over the 
charging; the control of the gener- 
ating cycle; and the grate cleaning 
operations, carries them through on 
a pre-determined, easily varied, time 
schedule. The equipment, almost 
human in its ingenuity, is more than 
human in its dependability. It never 
sleeps, never slacks, never forgets. 
Efficiency is increased . . . costs are 
lowered ... men are no longer slaves 
to machines. 
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ae REVERSE AIR-BLAST HEAVY 
—— — OIL PROCESS (PATENTED) 
Note the compactness and simplicity of Koppers Western Automatic SAVES ON FUEL COSTS. 
Grate Equipment. Accumulation of large clinkers is prevented, andashes Machines equipped for this 
are periodically removed from the ash pit. (Inset, above) A “birds-eye” Western process efficiently 
view of the grates, and the revolving beam. handle the heaviest grades of fuel 
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Koppers Divisions, Subsidiaries and Affiliates 


Serving the Gas Industry 


AMERICAN HAMMERED PISTON RING DIVISION 
BARTLETT HAYWARD DIVISION : 
ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 
GAS AND COKE DIVISION 

TAR AND CHEMICAL DIVISION 

WESTERN GAS DIVISION - =a 
EASTERN GAS AND FUEL ASSOCIATES . 

THE KOPPERS COAL COMPANY 
KOPPERS-RHEOLAVEUR COMPANY 

NEW ENGLAND COAL & COKE COMPANY 


THE WHITE TAR COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY, INC. . 


THE WOOD PRESERVING CORPORATION 
NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

FORT WAYNE, IND. 

BOSTON, MASS. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

BOSTON, MASS. 
. KEARNY, N. J. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
TEXARKANA, ARK. 


oil without any troubles from 
carbon accumulations in the ma- 
chine. Tar made from these oils, 
with this process, are low in car- 
bon and easily dehydrated. The 
generator fuel can contain a high 
percentage of bituminous coal. 


Principal Koppers Products Serving the Gas Industry 
Mechanical Time Cycle Controls . . . Coke Oven Plants . . . Water 


Gas Sets .. . Heavy Oil Water Gas Processes ... Scrubbers... 
Conveying Systems... Fast’s Self-aligning Couplings... Treated 
Lumber . . . Floor Stands . . . Fire Hydrants . . . Gas Purification 
Plants . . . Motor Fuel Recovery Plants . . . Oil Foggers .. . 


Bituminous-Base Paints . . . Coal Tar Pitch and Felt Roofing .. . 
Waterproofing Materials .. . Pipe . . . American Hammered Piston 


Rings . . . Tarmac Paving Material . . . Sulphur Recovery. . . 
Gas Holders . < . Tanks . . . Gas, Ait, Tar and Water Valves . .. 
Disinfectants .. . Insecticides . . . Deodorants 
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Koppers Western Automatic 
Control Equipment is designed and 
built by engineers with the most in- 
timate, life-time knowledge of the 
problems of the Gas Industry. The 
Automatic Charger weighs the charge 
of fuel, introduces it at exactly the 
right time, prevents the escape of 
smoke and gases. The Time Cycle 
Control provides for infinite variation 
of the operating cycle, with the relative 
operation of the valves maintained 
with absolute accuracy. The Automatic 
Self-Cleaning Grates maintain uniform 
fire conditions, by continuously clean- 
ing the fire, and save fuel and labor 
ordinarily lost in hand clinkering. 

Koppers Western Equipment 
for Automatic Operation has already 
demonstrated its ability to save and 
serve in many plants. It can do the 
same in your own. May we furnish 
you with full details? 


KOPPERS COMPANY 
WESTERN GAS DIVISION 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 








fe TIME CYCLE CONTROL 
¢N 

FUEL CHARGERS 
GRATES 





Providing for variable cycles and snappy movement of the 
valves, this Model “E” Mechanical Automatic Control permits 
the operator to infinitely vary the opening and closing of any 
valve without stopping the machine or checking with a stop- 
watch. Usually fitted for gearing of from two to five minute 
cycles. Automatically brings the machine into safe shutdown 
position if the current fails. 


This Mechanical Time Cycle Control (Model U) is simple, 
rugged and precise, yet has all features necessary for accurate 
control of widely varying cycles. Any one of the cycles can 
be selected by the operator by shifting a lever. Timing mech- 
anism may be easily isolated to permit hand operation. A 
free wheeling clutch permits easy advancement in the cycle. 





DESIGNERS ... BUILDERS. . . PRODUCERS. . . MANUFACTURERS. . . DISTRIBUTORS. . . OPERATORS 


KOPPERS: 
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SUPERIOR 


Diaphragms 
Provers 

Repairs 

Service Cleaners 
Gas Meters 








SUPERIOR 
METER CO. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
167-41st Street 


























The ancicated Machine for 





THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 


“Pioneers of the Small Trencher” 


| Economic Trench Digging 


The CLEVELAND BABY DIGGER 


Model 95 ... Fitted to your Work... 


Because it is compact, mobile and flexible — easily and 
economically operated: in the open or those “hard-to-get-in 
places” — fast and abundantly powered — without need- 
less bulk and weight — easily and speedily transported 
from job to job on its own special trailer — the Baby Digger 
Model 95 will deliver maximum footage, day in and day 
out. It has the quality and stability to stand up without 
sacrificing flexibiliy. If you want to simplify your ditching 
problems and effect substantial money savings, put one of 
these practical machines to work on your next job. Write 
for details today. 





20100 St. Clair Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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men’s Compensation Act... . The 
crder here under consideration was 
without authority and void.” 


When Employe May Be Examined 


Although the State Compensation 
Laws require employes to submit to 
an examination, when such examina 
tion is demanded by the State Com 
mission, yet the employe may refuse 
to take the examination if he may 
prove it dangerous to his health. 

For illustration, in Texas Employ- 
ers Ins. Ass’n, 105 S. W. (2nd) 686 
it was disclosed that a state law pro- 
vides: 

“When authorized by the board, 
the Association shall have the priv 
ilege of having any injured employe 
examined by a physician or physi- 
cians of its own selection... .” 

An employe, named Jimmie who 
was employed by the Municipal Gas 
Company, was injured while work- 
ing in a ditch, one bank of which 
caved in, causing him to fall with 
his left foot and leg in the ditch, 
and his back to hit the opposite bank 
of the ditch. Various injuries to 
his back, nerves, tendons, tissues, 
etc., including injuries to his spine, 


were sustained. Suit was filed to 


recover compensation, under the 


state laws, for total temporary in 
capacity to labor; and total tempor- 
ary and partial permanent incapacity 
to labor. 

It was contended that Jimmie’s 
disability was the result of a disease 
which he had contracted several 
years previously. The Industrial 
Commission demanded that he sub- 
mit to an examination before three 
physicians to determine whether his 
disability resulted from this prior 
disease. Jimmie refused to do so. 
The higher court held Jimmie en- 
titled to $2,912 without submitting 
to the examination, saying: 


“Regardless of what rule obtains 
with reference to the trial court 
certainly it cannot be maintained that 
any statute or rule of law will com- 
pel a plaintiff (employe) at the be 
hest of the defendant (commission ) 
to submit himself to a _ test that 
might be attended with ‘grave dan- 
ger to his physical being.’ One of 
the medical witnesses testified that it 
would not be safe to appellee’s (em- 
ploye’s) physical welfare to submit 
to the withdrawal of fluid from his 
spinal column, for the purpose of 
making the Wassermann test.” 
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S. W. Miller Medal Award 


The Samuel Wylie Miller Medal, an 
annual award of the American Welding 
Society presented for meritorious con- 
tributions to the science and art of weld- 
ing, has been awarded to H. Sidney 
Smith. It was established in 1927 by the 
late Samuel Wylie Miller, himself an 
outstanding figure in the development of 
welding since its inception. 

Well-known in the acetylene industry 
both in America and abroad, H. Sidney 
Smith has served as president of both 
the British Acetylene Association and the 
[1iternational Acetylene Association and 
has been directly responsible for many 
important developments in acetylene 
utilization. 

In his long and active career with 
Union Carbide Company and its asso- 
ciated companies, he has made many im- 
portant contributions to the oxy-acetylene 
industry, and has been the author of in- 
numerable technical articles on the uses 
of oxygen, acetylene, calcium carbide and 
oxy-acetylene apparatus. 

One of Mr. Smith’s outstanding quali- 
ties has always been his ability and his 
willingness to pass along to younger men 
in the industry the ideas and lessons he 
has learned through his long association 
with the technical aspects of the business. 
The value of the service that Mr. Smith 
has rendered and is rendering to the in- 
dustry in this regard can never be prop- 
erly appraised. 











There’s a Market for YOU on Regulators 


Don’t overlook the tremendous opportunity which exists for 
equipping new and old gas-burning appliances with depend- 
able gas pressure regulators! And remember these points about 





Made in the following sizes: ™%4 
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Barber Regulators: 


@ A precision device, rigidly inspected, gas-tested for 
operation within very low pressure drop. 

@ Quality built throughout, brass working parts, all- 
bronze body, neat, compact design. 

@ Sizes 4,” to 114” tested and certified by American 
Gas Association Testing Laboratory, complying 
with high standards of safety and dependability. 

@ On equipment of such prime importance, reliability 
is far more vital than low cost. 

@ Yet Barber Regulators, quality considered, are not 
expensive—but priced for attractive profit to you. 


Write for catalogue and price list on Barber Burner Units for 
Gas Appliances, Conversion Burners for Furnaces and Boilers, and 


Gas Pressure Regulators. 


THE BARBER GAS BURNER COMPANY, 3704 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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RAMATIZING “A Century of 

Service” to the community 

through the use of gas, Laclede 
Gas Light Co. celebrated the theme 
for a ten day period ending October 
28th. 

A special section of the Sunday 
Globe-Democrat of October 17th 
carried a feature story on the history 
of artificial gas from the time of its 
accidental discovery by a young 
3elgian chemist in 1609. 

Other stories covered the modern 
applications, conveniences and econ 
omy of gas including water heating, 
house heating and air conditioning, 
and the modern kitchen. Local Home 
Economics programs of lectures and 
demonstrations were given. 

The public was invited to partici- 
pate in the ten day period of activi- 
ties. Special store and window dis- 
plays were featured by the Gas Com 
pany and dealers. 

The Laclede Gas Light Company 
was well represented through adver- 
tising space in the special newspaper 
section and many of the local dealers 
tied in with space devoted to modern 
domestic gas appliances. 

Each evening the company offices 
were open for tours through the 
various departments and the many 
activities explained to visitors. 

An interesting history of gas in 
St. Louis since the incorporation of 
the first company in 1837 was fea- 
tured in the Sunday paper from 
which we quote in part: 


In 1837, when St. Louis was not 
much more than a frontier village, the 
first gas company was organized. It is 
recorded that the first plant was built at 
Second and Rutger Streets in 1841 and 
that the first gas was distributed to resi- 
dents of St. Louis a short time thereafter 
Also, there are records that show that 
St. Louis streets were lighted with gas 
for the first time in 1847. An interesting 
account in the Missouri Republican, issue 
of November 2, 1847, reads as follows 
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A Century of 


Gas Service in St. Louis 


Ten Day Celebration Trains the Sp otlight 
on Gas, The Ideal Fuel 


“The lighting of the streets, shops, 
stores and public buildings of St. Louis 
is a new era in the history of the city. 
It is a desiratum long wished for, and 
now nearly completed for at least a por- 
tion of the city. 

“We are desired by the engineer, Mr 
Lee, to request any citizen who, by the 
smell or otherwise, may discover any leak 
or imperfection in the works, to leave 
notice at his office It is possible that 
with new works so large and extended as 
these are, there may be some joints im- 
perfect, or stop-cocks open. Information 
of the fact will be received with favor.” 


No Longer Dream 


Another account appeared in the Week- 
y Reveille: 

“THE FIRST GAS—The gloom of our 
streets was dispelled for a portion of last 





evening (November 6) by the first burst 
of gas light. A crowd gathered around 
every lamp post and, as the plume of 
flame waved in the wind, pleasure showed 

on each countenance. It is no longer 
a dream from which we are to awake in 
disappointment ‘"—November 8, 1847. 

Later two other gas companies were 


formed. One, incorporated March 
was called The Laclede Gas Light Com- 
pany in honor of the founder of the city: 
3, 1847, 


was called the Carondelet Gas, named for 


2, 1857, 


The other, incorporated March 


he section of the city wl it served. . 














May 22, 1880, 23 years later, the St. 


Louis Gas, Fuel and Power Company was 
organized under the name of the St. 
Louis Heat and Power Furnishing Com- 
pany. 


Laclede Company 
When the Laclede Gas Light Company 


was incorporated by a special act of the 
Legislature in 1857, among its privileges 
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was the right to make and vend gas and 
“any substance or material that may be 
now o1 hereafter used as a_ substitute 
therefor.” By an act approved Mari 
26, 1868, the franchise of the company 
was made perpetual, and its privileges ex- 
tended throughout “the corporate limits 
of the City of St. Louis, as the same are 
now or may hereafter be established.” 


Reorganized 


In 1889 the Laclede Gas Light Company 
was reorganized and all the gas com- 
panies were brought under one organi- 
zation and were thereafter known as the 
Laclede Gas Light Company with the 
manufacturing facilities concentrated at 
Main and Mullanphy and Main and Rut- 
ger Streets. 

By that time, the City of St. Louis had 
grown to a population of 451,770 and the 
gas company had 342 miles of mains. The 
mains and service of the company neces- 
sary to serve the present population total 
2437 miles. 

When the high pressure system was 
first installed, it was studied by gas en- 
gineers from other sections of the coun- 
try because it was among the first to use 
district governors for delivering gas into 
a low-pressure system for domestic con- 
sumption. 

During 1915, the company erected a 
battery of 64 coke ovens, from which gas, 
coke and other by-products are produced. 

Natural gas was brought to St. Louis 
from the Monroe fields in Louisiana 
through a pipe line 450 miles in lengtl 
After the adjustment of more than 2,000,- 
000 burners in the city, the company ad- 
mitted a mixture of natural and manu- 


National Home S 
Features Modern 


Never before has the story of gas 
service in St. Louis been told in 
more strikingly forceful manner than 
at the first annual National Home 
Show at the Municipal Auditorium, 
September 16 to 25. 

With an exhibit comprising 5,670 
square feet of floor space, running 
the entire length of the exhibition 
hall, displaying 140 gas appliances, 
the gas company dominated the 
show, which was visited by more 
than 80,000 persons. It was the 
gieatest single exhibit of gas appli- 
ances ever held in St. Louis and was 
considered by many as the largest 
ever held outside of national conven- 
tions. 

George H. Schlatter, sales mana- 
ger, and his cohorts, also tied up the 
afternoon programs with a cooking 
school given under the supervision of 
Mary Louise Hurster, home service 
director, assisted by nationally known 
demonstrators including Frank Sor- 


by of the George D. Roper Corpora- 


} 





J. B. WILSON 
President Laclede Gas Light Co. 


factured gas into its mains July 4, 1932. 
This mixed product had a heat value of 


800 B.T.U. 


Volume 


During 1936 the company distributed 
5,703,864,000 cubic feet of gas in St. Louis. 
The production of coke, much of which 
was delivered in St. Louis for domestic 
consumption, amounted to 250,140 tons. 


The celebration was conducted 
under the direction of George H. 
Schlatter, Sales Manager of the 
Laclede Co 


how in St. Louis 
Gas Appliances 


tion, H. F. Patterson of the A. I; 
Range Company, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Meyer of Edwardsville, Ill., Edward 
Voegeli, chef at the Hotel Mayfair. 
and Mrs. Dorothea M. Potts. These 
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demonstrations were held at 2 o’clock 
each afternoon, and the total at- 
tendance was reckoned at more than 
5.000. 


The advantageous location of La- 
clede’s main exhibit of gas appliances, 
between two main entrances and di- 
rectly across from the main attrac- 
tion: “The House of Tomorrow”, 
which featured an all-gas_ kitchen, 
drew traffic through the gas exhibit 
which was purposely left open on all 
sides. The appliances were grouped 
so that visitors could pass around 
and between them, giving salesmen 
an opportunity to contact prospects 
without great interruption from the 
milling crowds. 


Every detail of the exhibit was 
worked out in advance, including 
floor plans drawn up by the com- 
pany’s drafting department to actual 
scale. 

All placards were uniform in size 
and lettering and were allotted to 
exhibitors in accordance with the 
amount of floor space used. These 
were placed on the huge pillars which 
ran through the center of the dis- 
play. Surmounting the exhibit was 
a pagoda-like display with the word 
“GAS” in illuminated letters five feet 
high. On each side of the word 
“GAS” appeared the phrase “The 
Perfect Fuel’, and below that on a 
panel, 173 feet in length, were the 
words “Cooking . .. Water Heating 

Househeating Refrigera- 
tion.” 

From a standpoint of sales and 
prospects, the show was a huge suc- 
cess, according to Mr. Schlatter and 
his assistants. A total of 153 sales 
were made from the floor with a 
money value of $17,307.94. Sales- 
men also listed 516 active prospects, 
many of which already have been 
converted into sales. 





Heralded as the most comprehensive single exhibit of gas appliances outside 
of national conventions, the display at the National Home Show in St. Louis 
during the week of September 16th dominated the show which brought an 
attendance of 80,000 persons. 
































Close-up of one million cubic foot holder. 
crown is the cover over the top of the floating por- 
tion inside the X-brace guide frame. The whole 
structure stands about 135 feet above the founda- 
tion. 


HE subject of corrosion in the 


operation of gas holders of the 

water seal type is one which has 
occupied the attention of the gas in 
dustry for a number of years. Since 
many companies have undertaken the 
distribution of natural gas or mix- 
tures containing a large proportion 
of natural gas, and since such opera 
tion frequently requires the separate 
storage of blue water gas, this prob 
lem has become acute. 

External corrosion has been effec- 
tively combated by introducing a 
special holder oil into the cups and 
by coating the outside of the lifts 
with this material. For several years, 
this has been a standard practice in 
maintaining the holders of this Com 
pany. The experience of other com- 
panies with the degenerative effects 
of stored gases led The St. Louis 
County Gas Company to establish 
preventive measures before the at- 
tack of corrosion became too appar- 
ent. This Company was especially 
concerned with a three-lift, one mil- 
lion cubic foot holder in constant 
service and used for storing blue gas 
since early in 1932. Further, it was 
desirable that this holder remain in 
service while undergoing treatment. 

An internal oil coating was deter- 
mined upon, and since there was 
little experience to serve as a guide, 
some experimenting in method of its 
application was undertaken. An in- 
hibitive holder coating which has 
been on the market for a number of 
years was selected, and while similar 
to that used on the cups, it was of a 
lighter grade. Experiments indicated 
that it could be most satisfactorily 
handled while hot. 


Repinted from Union Electric Magazine, Ma 
1937. 
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The 


The holder is situated on a part of 
the property separated from the 
manufacturing plant by a main rail- 
vay line. As all pumping equipment 
is on the plant side of the property, 
it was decided that the liquid should 
be handled from the latter location 
and be supplied to the holder through 
a pipe-line, rather than transport the 
oil drums to the holder site and set 
up a pumping and heating plant at a 
remote location. According, a one 
ind one-quarter inch pipe-line was 

















Protecting Gas Holders 


at Shrewsbury Plant of The St. Louis 
County Gas Co. 


By 


F.C. Meyers 


Works Superintendent 


extended overground and up the 
holder stairway about 100 feet to the 
expected position of the crown. 
During the coating operation, the 
holder was kept in the third lift and 
operated to maintain the crown in a 
position opposite the top of the one 
and one-quarter inch pipe riser. The 
riser terminated in a reducer and a 
valve to which was attached a length 
of three-quarter inch hose. To the 
other end of the hose was attached 
an “S” shaped piece of quarter-inch 


One man removed and re- 
placed plugs while the other 
managed the pipe. Very 
little gas was lost com- 
pared to that which would 
have escaped had the holes 
been much larger, as was at 
: first contemplated. The 
*» plugs, indicated by arrows, 
Y were left in condition for 

future removal for inspec- 
tion or treatment. 


Inserting spray nozzle into 
plug hole. 


Oil splash from the spray in a neighboring opening 
shows that the holes, indicated by arrows, are close 


enough together to allow plenty of overlap. 
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pipe valved at the hose end. The free 
end of the pipe had been flattened, 
welded, then slotted. Trials showed 
that this would throw a fan-shaped 
spray of heated oil. 

Three circles were laid out on the 
crown, dividing the radius into three 
equal spaces. Points were indicated 
at equal intervals on the circles and 
holes drilled at these points and 
tapped for three-quarter inch pipe 
plugs. When the pumping equipment 
had been made ready, a spray crew 
of three men was sent onto the crown 
to start operations. Due to a pre- 
mature cold snap that occurred at the 
treating period, it was necessary to 
first steam the line to warm it thor- 
oughly. Oil was then turned in at 
about two hundred pounds pressure 
at the pump. As soon as oil appeared 
at the spray, a plug was removed 
from the crown and the spray pipe 
inserted in the opening. A rubber 
bell from a plumbers’ force pump 
made the temporary connection gas 
tight. The spray was rotated and at 
the same time moved up and dow: 
leverwise, the contact of the pipe at 
the crown sheet acting as a fulcrum. 
Nearby plugs were removed and in 
variably oil splash at these points 
proved that the material was being 
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properly distributed on the underside 
of the crown. Two circuits were 
made of the holes as the entire quan- 
tity of two thousand gallons was im- 
jected through the spray. Thus a 
thorough coating was assured. The 
oil not adhering to the crown and 
side sheets, of course, fell to the 
water, later to be picked up by the 
side sheets when the holder raised 
and lowered. 

The heating apparatus was set up 
in the plant adjacent to a gas oil un- 
loading pump house. Suction for the 
pump was run through a window and 
into a five hundred gallon storage 
tank that had been taken in by the 
House Heating Department from a 
customer changing from oil to gas 
heat. A discharge line from _ the 
pump was connected to the inch and 
one-quarter holder line, with suitable 
provisions for draining and for in- 
troducting live steam for heating and 
clearing the line. An old, but tight, 
copper coil from a domestic type 
water heater was submerged in the 
tank and connected to a low pressure 
steam line. The other end of the coil 
was run out and connected to a low 


pressure trap. Reducing and shut-off 


valves were, of course, part of the 
heating system. 
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Oil had been delivered in- steel 
barrels and these were most easily 
handled by being rolled up a pair of 
skids to the top of the storage tank. 
Their plugs were removed and the 
contents allowed to drain through a 
large hole cut in the top of the stor- 
age container. The steam coil quick- 
ly brought the oil temperature up to 
the point where it could be easily 
pumped to the top of the holder and 
forced through the spray. 

The whole spraying job was ac- 
complished by six men in two work- 
ing days. This is exclusive of the 
time required to assemble the piping 
and pumping system, and exclusive 
also of the short time necessary for 
trial and experiment. 

While not enough time has elapsed 
to demonstrate the efficacy of this 
treatment, it is believed, from what 
was previously known of the char- 
acteristics of the oil, that the internal 
corrosion on the holder will be 
checked, if not entirely eliminated. 
If the internal application is as ef- 
fective as the coating in the cups, 
then certainly the problem has, for 
the time being at least, been solved. 
The results will be checked from time 
to time to determine when a reap- 
plication may be necessary. 





holders! 


401 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 





Does Your Holder on the 
Imside Look Like This? 


THEN YOU NEED 


IWNOIN Ob 


The Proven Remedy Against 
Internal and External Cor- 
rosion of Water Sealed Gas- 


> 


WRITE FOR THE FACTS! 


INERTOL COMPANY, Inc., Imunol Dept. 


Makers of Inertol and Imunol 





447 Sutter Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Automatic sectional house heating with efficient, mod- 
ern appliances of the direct application type with 
thermostatic control open up a great mass market to 
house heating by gas. They make such heating prac- 
tical, inexpensive. They solve the problem of the many 
homes in which central heating plants cannot be in- 


stalled. They are rapidly expanding the sales of both ’ 
fuels and appliances. Write for 


Robertshaw provides a complete line of tested space ROBERTSH AW 
heater thermostats for circulators, radiant heaters, 
floor furnaces, unit heaters, warm air units, kitchen SPACE HEATER 


heaters and gas steam radiators. Write for Robertshaw THER MO STAT 
Space Heater Thermostat Bulletin. BULLE T IN 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY 


YOUNGWOOD. PA. 
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he Certitied Range Program 


HE Certified Economy Range 

has been born. 

With this new modern gas range 
our industry plans to go forth next 
year and take the offensive in the 
competitive struggle. With it we in- 
tend to demonstrate that gas is best 
by far for cooking. 

This range will be our leader in 
the cooking struggle. It will be the 
attraction for the customer’s eye. It 
will get us attention, build prestige 
and make the public realize that gas 
cooking is definitely modern. 

The Certified Economy Range has 
been born from the labor of a special 
committee of our association. It is 
the result of sincere cooperation and 
excellent work of representatives of 
gas companies and range manufac- 
turers, It represents what your com- 
mittee regards as the greatest step 
taken by the industry to promote 
greater public acceptance of gas 
cooking. 

Now we have the range. Next we 
want a cooperative campaign to pro- 
mote it, to show Mrs. Consumer 
how gas best meets her cooking 
needs. We also want cooperation 
from individual gas companies in 
promoting this range in their respec- 
tive territories and in developing 
their gas manufacture and gas ser- 
vice to the point where they can ade- 
quately service not only this range 
but every modern gas appliance. 

Your committee was appoint 
early this year to study a certain 
problem. On March 18 executives 
of gas companies and manufacturing 
concerns met in Cleveland to dis- 
cuss the need for improved gas ap- 
pliances. This group authorized its 
chairman, B. J. Mullaney, to request 
President Russell to appoint a spec- 
ial committee to study the matter 
further and devise a program. Presi- 
dent Russell concurred and appoint 
ed the committee, of which I am 
chairman. 

Our purpose was stated as “the 
desirability and _ practicability of 
establishing ‘“super-requirement’ for 
Laboratory certification of certain 
appliances, especially ranges—these 
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Delivered before Commercial Session 
tion American Gas Association, Cleveland 
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September 30, 1937 





By 
Hugh Cuthrell 


The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HUGH H. CUTHRELL 


requirements to include convenience 
and performance features to a de- 
gree not now specified for A. G. A. 
approval—which can be identified as 
aids to advertising and selling and 
would serve as a stimulus to manu- 
facturers who desire to improve 
their product beyond minimum 
standards.” 

1c need for this is apparent if 
» meet the ever-increasing 
competition of the electric range and 
the demand by the public for mod- 
ernity in all types of household ap- 
pliances. This public demand has 
met by the electric range manu- 
‘rs who have adopted advance 
methods of manufacturing and styl- 
ing. There is no point in blinding 
ourselves to the fact that our electric 
competitors have a jump on us in 
modern design appliances. Also the 
mass production methods of the elec- 
tric range manufacturers are super- 
ior to any used in gas range produc- 


tion 





Today there are thousands of per- 
sons who picture a gas range as a 
thing of iron and tin supported by 
four legs and carrying four burners 
on the top. To devise a way of over- 
coming this concept and of building 
greater consumer belief in gas cook- 
ing as a modern method was a prob- 
lem to be solved by your committee 
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The Certified Economy Range is 
our answer. 

In addition to changing public 
opinion a task of the committee was 
to encourage efforts by manufactur- 
ers to build gas ranges so improved 
in design that they would compete at 
least on an equal basis with electric 
ranges. 

The Certified Economy Range is 
our answer. 

Another problem was to provide 
an appliance whose features were 
complete enough to warrant state- 
ments to the effect that such an ap- 
pliance will give performance equal 
to or better than the latest product 
using other fuels. 

The Certified Economy Range is 
our answer. 

The minimum specifications for 
this new super range have been sent 
to member companies and manufac- 
turers, These requirements represent 
the considered deliberations of the 
representatives of gas companies and 
range manufacturers who form your 
committee. 


The Objectives 


In preparing these specifications 
the committee has aimed to improve 
the performance, convenience and 
efficiency of the range in all details. 
For example, the specifications 
would improve the performance of 
the oven by having it reach a pre- 
determined temperature in a limited 
period of time. Similarly in mat- 
ters of performance the broiler must 
reach a predetermined temperature 
within a specified time. Also the 
range must have one or more top 
burners with a capacity of a given 
Btu per hour. 

From the standpoint of conven- 
ience this range must have automatic 
oven lighting with automatic cutoff 
valve and an oven thermostat. The 
broiler must have an automatic light- 
er with an automatic cutoff valve. 
Top burners must have automatic 
lighters, and the heads must be of 
enamel or of non-rusting metal. 

Of main importance is the effi- 
ciency required for this type of 
range. The specifications call for a 
limit in the cubic feet of gas permit- 
ted to attain the performance out- 
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line. A 45% top burner thermal effi 
ciency is required using A. G. A. 
standard utensils. 

The Certified Economy Range 
meets these requirements. This 


range will be sold as such after 


March 1, 1938, by which date manu- 
facturers are required to have theit 
ranges approved as certified economy 
ranges. <A year later these require 
ments will be increased. The pre- 
liminary requirements, to be effec 
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ve March 1, 1938, were set up to 
enable as many manufacturers as 
| le to develop their plans and 
production so as to have these new 
ranges. Your committee did not want 
to make the specifications so difficult 
that only one or two companies could 
build this modern range. We believe 
that under the program established 
at least a dozen companies will have 
Certified Economy Ranges available 


by March 1. 





Requirements Adopted for Cer- 
tified Performance Ranges For 
Application After March 1, 1938, 

Until Otherwise Amended 


1—Range bears the Laboratories’ 
Seal of Approval of the 
American Gas Association 

OVEN 

Performance Features 

2—Oven temperatures can be in 
creased from 70° F. room 
temperature to 500° F. in 
eleven (11) minutes at nor 
mal pressures. 

3—Empty oven will maintain a 
minimum temperature of 
250° F. 

4—Average surface temperature 
does not exceed 75° F. above 
room temperature. 


Convenience Features 

5—Oven lighting with automatic 
cut-off valve. 

6—Oven thermostat. 


Efficiency Features 


7—Oven requires less than 1600 
Btu. per cubic foot of oven 
space to reach 500° F. 

8—Oven requires less than 3800 
Btu. per cubic foot of oven 
space per hour to maintain 
500° F. 

9—Oven vent discharges away 
from rear wall. 

10—Drawers provided with ball 
bearing rollers, or equivalent 

11—Effective stops on all draw 
ers and racks. 


BOILER 
Performance Features 
12—Broiler reaches 600° F. above 
room temperature within ff 
teen (15) minutes on combi 
nation oven and broiler ranges, 
using A. G. A. method of 
test. 

13—Broiler top surface exposed 
to operator does not exceed 
a maximum temperature of 
150° F. above room tempera- 
ture, using A. G. A. method 
of test. 

14—Effective smokeless type 
broiler pan. 


Convenience Features 


15—Broiler lighter with automat 





cut-off valve. 
The minimum effective broil- 
ing area is equal to 50% of 


+ 


.e horizontal cross sectional! 
area of the broiling compart- 
ment 


Efficiency Features 

17—Broiler reaches temperature 
of 600° F. above room temp- 
erature within fifteen (15) 
minutes with a rated hourly 
input less than 22,000 Btu. 
per sq. ft. of effective broil- 
ing area, using A. G. A. 
nethod of test. 


TOP BURNERS 
Performance Features 
18—Two-way top. burners for 
simmering; high-low valves 
are acceptable 

19—One or more top burners hav 
ng a capacity of 12,000 Btu. 
per hour and capable of rais- 
ng 5 pounds of water 140 de- 
grees Fahrenheit in not to 
exceed 9 minutes, employing 
the standard A. G. A. effi- 
ency test method except 
hat a 9-inch O. D. straight 
sided aluminum utensil 
Wearever No. 364) shall be 
utilized 

Convenience Features 

20—Automatic top burner lighter 

21—Enamelled_ or non-rusting 
netal burner heads 

Efficiency Features 

22—Standard (9,000 Btu.) top 
burner thermal efficiency is 

45% or over, using A. G. A 

standard vessel 


OPTIONAL FEATURES 


23—Automatic time clock for con- 
trol of oven 

24—-I nterval timer 

25 Lamp 

26—Convenience electric outlet. 

27—Utility compartment 

28—Plate warmer compartment. 

2 Separate high broiler com- 

nent 
30) Ranges designed to fit flush 


against rear flat wall where city 
linances permit 

Deep well cooker. 

11 
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These specifications do not replace 
those required for the A. G. A. Seal 
of Approval. The Laboratory’s min- 
imum requirements will be retained 
They form the first requirements for 
the new range. Yet the stress of com- 
petition requires additional require- 
ments to identify the higher type of 
equipment for the most effective 
sales promotion, nationally or locally. 

Any promotional campaign, how- 
ever, cannot supplant the general 


sale of less complete types of gas 
ranges. Yet it is necessary for all gas 


companies to get in back of promot- 
ing this economy range and push it 
to the limit. If we do that, we will 
see a much higher grade of appliance 
in use on our lines. Also we will find 
the public demanding certain fea- 
tures which our promotion will con- 
tinually stress. 

Such education will promote de- 
mands from tenants to have builders 
install a better and more complete 
appliance. In the long run this will 
furnish a first rate offensive against 
any inroads attempted by competing 
fuels. 


Sales Promotion 

Promotion of the Certified Eco- 
nomy Range should be national and 
local. We need national advertising 
and it can be done under our present 
national advertising program. Na- 
tional advertising should be followed 
up by the individual companies with 
local advertising to introduce and 
promote our new range. 

To further this promotion your 
committee has appointed a sub-com- 
mittee to encourage and cooperate 
with gas companies in pushing and 
selling our new type range. 

Promotion of the Certified Eco- 
nomy Range should create public de- 
sire by emphasizing the special fea- 
tures of the range. It should stress 
the benefits derived by the user from 
the new devices and improvements. 
It should develop in the public mind 
an association between these super- 
ior modern features and gas cooking. 

Vigorous, successful promotion of 
this new range will place us in the 
position we all seem to seek. We will 
have a standard quality appliance 
which manufacturers can make on a 
mass production basis. We will have 
a superior range that is the same in 
Brooklyn, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. 

With all gas companies pushing 
this range manufacturers will not be 
handicapped by some of us wanting 
certain features cut out to decrease 
the cost. We will have answered the 
complaint of the manufacturers if 
we successfully sell the Certified 
Economy Range. 
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By creating a customer demand 
for high quality in ranges we will 
have our market available. By selling 
in volume we can enable manufac- 
turers to produce at less cost on a 
mass production basis. Then we can 
appeal to an ever widening group of 
lower-income customers. 

The Certified Economy Range is a 
challenge to the industry. It chal- 
lenges gas companies to get behind a 
quality product and show whether 
they have merchandising ability. It 
challenges manufacturers to make 
superior ranges for a lower price be- 
cause of greater demand and _ uni- 
formity of requirements throughout 
the country. 

The challenge is here. How are 
you going to meet it? 

The range is our first test. From it 
your committee proposes to go on 
and take up other appliances. We 
intend to effect improvements 
throughout our domestic appliances. 

There is another major point in 
this appliance program. We must 
have adequate service. There is no 
real gain made by producing and 
promoting a superior appliance if 
we can not do the rest of the job 
provide equally superior gas service. 
Under gas service I have two 
thoughts in mind. One concerns the 


"WE US 


PERFEX CORPORATION 


ERFEX Warm Air and Fan 
Controls maintain accurate 
temperatures in warm air 

i Id the water be- 

s, and dryin point. Shou 

sr Staamamaa — come overheated to 200° F, a 
fusible disc melts and lets the 
water escape thereby prevent- 
ing a further increase in temperature 


chambers. 


1610 Beard Avenue - - - 








Chace Thermostatic Bimetal 
is the active element used in 
these Perfex controls. If you 
desire your product to act auto- 
matically at any given degree 
—use ‘‘Chace.” 


If your job can be done with 
Bimetal, Chace can serve you. 


W. M. CHACE CoO. 


manufacture and distribution of gas 
fuel. The other concerns the actual 
installation and servicing of gas ap- 
pliances. 

It is vitally necessary in meeting 
our competition that we develop a 
good appliance service group in our 
individual companies. We need men 
who are intelligent and capable. They 
must know their appliances and how 
to service them. They must be able to 
adapt themselves to new appliances, 
studying them so as to be able to 
service them properly. They should 
be capable of adjusting appliances on 
the first call. Six or seven service 
men should not be required to call on 
the customer before the appliance is 
made to operate properly. 

With respect to the manufacture 
and distribution of our gas fuel, 
there is need for improvement. The 
problem facing us is a joint one for 
appliance manufacturers and gas 
utilities. Yet the first step must be 
taken by the gas companies. 

We need clean and refined gas at 
the appliance if we wish to see im- 
provement in the efficiency and per- 
formance of our appliances. If we 
can improve our gas then we can 
justly demand that manufacturers 
further increase the efficiency of 
their appliances 
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Look for a moment at the electric- 
al appliance situation and see the ad- 
vantage this competitor enjoys. 
When he purchases an electrical ap- 
pliance, the customer just plugs it 
into the socket. And that is the end 
of it. No additional service men are 
required to adjust any part of the 
mechanism so that it will operate. 

Now figure where we'd be if we 
had that advantage. Think also 
where we'd be if only we could meet 
that convenience given the custom- 
er by our electric competitors. And 
remember it was a similar conven- 
ience more than anything else that 
gave public acceptance to electric 
lighting. 

Can we meet the customer conven- 
ience? | think we can. 

With improved service and proper 
promotion, our gas range offensive 
should be successful. We have a prov 
duct that will attract customer atten- 
tion and develop desire. We have a 
range that meets the customers’ 
needs today. We have the organiza- 
tion that can do the job of putting it 
across. We need cooperation from 
all. With cooperation we will make 
the American public fully conscious 
of the Certified Economy Range. We 
will have Mrs. Consumer agreeing 
that gas is best by far for cooking. 





relief valve. 





of a tee fitting. 


Detroit Mich. 









AGA Approved 
TITAN Temperature and 
Pressure Relief Valve 


This device is installed on the hot water outlet in the 
tank directly in the flow of water. Action, as a result, is 
unfailing and positive, there being no dead pockets to 


prevent proper functioning of 


Pressure relief is obtained 
through a spring-loaded valve 
which opens when the pres- 


sure reaches a predetermined 


The Titan Relief Valve serves as a coupling connected 
in the line thereby eliminating the necessity and expense 
To replace fusible disc, it is not neces- 
sary to disassemble valves or piping in any way. 

Designed for application to storage or range boilers. 
Prevents corrosion, scalding and explosion. 


Catalog and full information upon request. 
The Titan Valve & Manufacturing Company 


Thermostats @ Safety Pilots @ Relief Vaives @ Safetystats 
9913 Elk Avenue 


WATER HEATER 
CONTROLS 








Cleveland, Ohio 
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ROPER GAS RANGES = 


Have Enjoyed 


NATIONAL ACCEPTANCE 
FOR OVER 50 YEARS 
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For Your Convenience... Warehouse Stocks 
in Key Cities Throughout the Nation 
Speedy Shipping Service Assured 









\ Tie in with the ROPER National Advertising Program 


ROPER RANGES ARE IDEAL FOR USE WITH ANY TYPE OF GAS, INCLUDING BOTTLED GAS 


GEO. DBD. ROPER CORP. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT: ROCKFORD, ILL. 








WAREHOUSES: 
Sen Francisco Dallas Chicago Atianta Newark Boston 
Los Angeles Kansas City Washington Cleveland _ Philadeiphia 
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Novel Market Analysis System Guides 
Sales Program of Coast Utility 


EVELOPMENT of an inex- 
| | pleco method for conducting 

accurate market surveys has 
played a very important part in a 
highly successful gas department 
sales promotion program of the Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Co. 

The Coast utility has long carried 
on one of the most extensive and 
effective dealer cooperation sales 
programs in the country. In 1934 
it was decided that the worth of that 
program would be greatly increased 
through more accurate knowledge of 
market possibilities. Surveys made 
in previous years had been handled 
by poorly qualified individuals and 
the information obtained soon _be- 
came obsolete. 

The thing needed, was decided, 
was a set of accurate facts to be 
obtained from inside sources in 
493,000 homes, facts which once 
secured could be kept reasonably uy 
to-date. Cost of getting this infor- 
mation except along with other work 
would have been prohibitive and 
custonier relations might also have 
been n jeopardized. 


the survey job was placed in 
ny ‘toate of the company’s own 
salesmen. Definite districts were 
laid out and one salesman was made 
responsible for each district. In each 
territory, the salesman was required 
to complete 20 survey interviews 
every week. This work has been car- 
ried on continuously and is still in 
progress. When a survey in one dis- 
trict is completed, it is started over 
again so that the information can be 
kept timely. 

Salesmen making the surveys re- 
port the information obtained on 
standard 4” x 6” cards. On the front 
of the card is given the following in- 
formation: type of building being 
served; type of service available to 
the customer; kinds of appliances or 
equipment installed for each utiliza- 
tion process; types of appliances in 
actual use in each home, and their 
condition; appliances on which the 
customer is to be solicited on an in- 
tensive basis. On the back of the 
card appear: complaints and_ their 
immediate disposition according to 
seven most common classifications. 
In case a salesman is unable to 
satisfy a customer, a special com- 


By 
Lucius S. Flint 


plaint tag is sent to the proper de- 
partment for follow-up. 

The cards, which are turned into 
the local office daily, where they are 
used as follows: prospect cards are 
made out for the appliances indi- 
cated and turned over to company or 
dealer salesmen for follow-up; re- 
sults shown on the cards are tabu- 
lated monthly and sent to the Pro- 
motional Sales Research Bureau in 


the General Office where they are 
analyzed; carefully segregated lists 
are prepared for direct mail use; 
survey cards are filed by street and 
number for future reference. 

Briefly speaking, the outlined pro- 
cedure furnishes an invaluable pic- 
ture covering the following points: 

1. The potential market. 

2. The need for company service. 

3. Degree and kind of competi- 

tion with which the company 
is confronted. 


This information is regularly util- 
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Misc APLIANCES 





So — ee 





| Name = JOHN SMITH — 


666 - 6th AVENUE 


AvoRESS 
a. 


=4}— 


METER ROUTE NO. 
DOMESTIC APPL. SURVEY 
AND PROSPECT RECORD 








TYPE OF BUILDING 











po _———_--—_——_— —— ——————— = 
NAME AND ADDRESS OF Owner IF ABOVE IS RENTER 
NFORMATION 1§ VOLUNTEERED 





Use Onty IF 





LINE “A” per esnere now in in Ge! ame 0 to be “indicated on tine “ “A! 
Use “V" to indicate appliance in good or fair condition. 
Use “0” to indicate appliances in old or worn-out condition 


proper follow-up. 


ee SMALL 
RESIDENCE FLAT COMM'L 
-_ | —— eee maces 4 
Vw | 
————> = eee ee 
= —————llSeeeeee eee — 
| Check Co. Service || Gas & Gas | Elec 
|| Available in Area Elec Only ‘ Only 


which should be replaced. 
LINE “B Active prospects are to be checked on Line “B” with a “V.” 


Active prospects may be either for the sale of appliances to consumers who are not now using such appliance or for the sale of a new ap- 
pliance to replace a worn-out 
602812 4-36-100m 


if the salesman thinks it could be closed by either PG & E or dealer with the 
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CHECK WHICH a 


INSIDE INSPECTION 


OF APPLIANCES. 


= | APPROX. TIME SPENT 





Public Relations or Service remnsutenll 


Pt. 1. Antagenietie re re PGAE Business 
Methods. 





2 Complaint on attitude of Employees __ | 
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wnich | __ Show whether satisfied by Seleomen or pink slip abated for follow-up 





4 Gas Service Complaint... _ 
& High bill or rate complaint | 
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6. Credit, Shut-off or Collection Complaint 
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Front and back of standard 4 x 6 cards which carry record of salesmen’s survey. 
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ized in chart form in both sales plan 
ning work and rate making studies 
All the way through, methods are 
definitely guided by the market in 
formation. 

A company report based on mar 
ket surveys to the latter part of 1936 
draws some interesting conclusions 

“It is apparent that a potential 
market for expansion of cooking and 
water heating among existing cus 
tomers is relatively small insofar as 
percentage of the total is concerned 
But, since new business of this type 
requires a minimum investment of 
additional capital, it must be remen 
bered that where so many custon 
ers are involved, the securing of a 
relatively small increase percent 
age-wise — may actually represent a 
tremendous amount of profitable 
revenue. It is true that the heating 
market affords the greatest pote! 
tial but since gas sold for heating 
especially in the larger homes, goes 
for a relatively lower rate, contrib 
utes to higher peak demands and 
tends to pull down load factor 
there are in some instances, limits 
beyond which, business of this typ« 
cannot be profitably expanded. 

“Generally speaking, we are led 
to the conclusion that cooking, 
water heating, and small types of 
heating equipment for installation | 
small homes are the most profitabl 
business to go after. Of course, 
has been argued that the pepole wh« 
do not have gas cooking or water 
heating equipment and a great many 
of those who use small wood or coa 
heating stoves to heat their homes, 
live ‘across the track’ and are not 
in a position either to buy the equip 
ment they need or pay for its oper 
tion. Therefore, the question of 
ability to buy presents itself.” 

Citing a U. S. government survey 
made in San Diego showing that 
79% of the automobiles are used by 


} 
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people with incomes of $2,000 or 


less, the report continues on this 
point: “This should indicate that 
people with relatively small incomes 
have the ability to buy. Of course, 
all of their wants cannot be satis- 


fied. Itis1 merely a quest ion of what 
they want most and our job is to 
make them want our services more 
than something else they happen to 
fancy.” 

Makes Information Available 

to Dealers 

Market survey information of in- 
terest to dealers is compiled on a 
local basis in each city and is pre- 
pared in booklet form for distribu- 
tion to dealers in each local district 
In these booklets, trends on diffe: 
ent appliances are first analyzed in a 
general way. 

Then, the local territory is broken 
lown into districts in each of whicl 
are shown appliance saturations and 
potential unsold markets. The ap- 
pliances covered are ranges, auto- 
matic water heaters, central furnaces 
and circulating heaters. The zones 
used are plainly indicated on a map 
ippearing on the page opposite the 


— 
tadulation. 


( 


In the back of the book are an 
appliance goal table and a set of con- 
clusions showing the dealer how he 
yitalize on the market in- 
In districts away from 
the general office, the sales program 

behalf of dealers is also outlined 
n some detail in the back of the 
book on a local basis. 

De ilers throughout the P. G. and 
l.. territory are also furnished with a 
-atl elaborate booklet covering 
rket analysis as a whole as affect- 
les concentration and 
outlining step by step, what the com- 

; to aid the dealers - 
advertising, information to dealers. 
display material, campaign assist- 


nce and SO on 


can best cay 


+ 


rormation. 
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SERVICE STOPS 





HAYS MANUFACTURING CO. 





SINCE 


and High Pressure Stops 
to meet all requirements 


are manufactured by 
Hays in a full range of 
sizes. Write for Catalog 
No. 4 today. 








has 





1869 Hays 


built dependable brass 

products for the Gas for ¢ 
Industry. Standard, Special \ 
Weight, Heavy Pattern 600,000 bu. 





ERIE, PA, Long Island 


PREPARE 


of G. 
oxide sponge at your service... by water, 
rail or truck. . 


GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS CoO. 
INCORPORATED 
Cay, N.Y. 


Monthly reports of appliance 
sales by dealers in each city are also 
compiled, used for sales planning 
and measurement of campaign re- 
sults. Copies of these reports are 
distributed to dealers immediately 
for their benefit. 


Active Record of Sales Organization 

In much the same way that it 
analyzes markets, the P. G. and E. 
keeps and uses to best advant age, an 
active record of its sales organiza- 
tion. 

The company has 522 retail deal- 
ers of major selling importance and 
1,037 of lesser individual sales im- 
portance, a total of 1,559. These, 
together with 139 wholesale firms, 
have a total of 5,000 salespeople. 

Company records show the fol- 
lowing information on every dealer: 
name, address and telephone; size of 
store; kind of business; number of 
outside salesmen; number of floor 
salesmen; names of firm and depart- 
ment management personnel; makes 
of appliances carried listed by types; 
monthly record of appliance sales: 
the dealer’s attitude toward the com- 
pany. 

This data enables the utility to en- 
list the specific dealers who are in 
the best position to do a good selling 
job on any specific appliance and to 
give him the full benefit of market 
information and other aids in pro- 
motional work on those particular 
items. 

On the whole, the P. G. and E. 
plan of factual investigation work 
“a proper follow-up of information 
obtained serves three purposes: 

Shows the kind of business 
desirable. 

2. Shows where it can be had. 

3. Shows size and ability of the 

sales force which can be har- 
nessed and how to harness 
that force. 
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“Ye Old Pill Shelte” 


USINESS 1s continuing to be 

good with the Domestic Gas 

Division of the Public Service 
Company of Colorado at Denver and 
the year of 1937 bids fair to be very 
gratifying both as to load building 
and gross merchandise sales. 

General conditions are of course 
improving and are responsible to 
some extent, but the real answer is 
undoubtedly in the direction and 
management of the organization. 

In the first place, previous sound 
policies are now paying dividends. 
Throughout the past lean years the 
company has maintained a substantial 
number of well-trained sales repre- 
sentatives year in and year out. In 
fact, two-thirds of the present 48 
salesmen, including four supervisors, 
have been with the company six years 
or more. Thus, when conditions did 
improve, the company was able to 
capitalize. Further, the sales depart 
ment has maintained a very compe 
tent househeating engineering force 
and these jobs have been sold in such 
a manner as to create and maintain 
the confidence of the public as to 
service and operating costs. Again, 
the department has been very fortu- 
nate in having a very competent and 
conscientious installation and service 
organization. 

When the above mentioned policies 
are compared with those who have 
not been able to maintain such ac- 
tivities, one must sympathize with 
those who have had to hire and fire 
promiscuously and now when harvest 
time is here find themselves sur- 
rounded by an organization of un- 
trained, untried and  unseasoned 
salesmen. One who has a good, well- 
trained sales organization is fortunate 
indeed, but at the best, salesmen are 
only human and naturally in addi- 
tion to having their efforts well di- 
rected, must receive sound, construc- 
tive stimulation in order to produce 
the best maximum results. 


This is accomplished in Denver 
through interesting monthly and sea- 


sonal sales contests. Good, intelligent 





By 
Carl B. Wyckoff 


Public Service Company of Colorado 


knowledge of business expectancy en- 
ables maximum budgets to be estab- 
lished which should be accomplished 
with every one upon their toes. This, 
combined with good judgment, avoids 
the discouragement and lack of confi 


by setting impossible 


dence caused 
demands. 
These sales contests are well plan 
ned and are so devised as to create 
enthusiasm and interest throughout 
the period each one is in operation. 
The more immediate the reward, 
the more stimulating the contest. No 
one could be expected to be greatly 
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Service Company at Denver was 
carried under the title of 
“YE OLD PILL SHELFE” 
OUR GREEN PILLS CURE NON- 
PRODUCTION 

OUR MOTTO—KILL OR CURE 

This was based on an imaginary 
drug store with department heads as 
doctors whose prescriptions were 
large veterinary capsules containing 
Cities Service Gasoline coupons in 
denominations ranging from 50c to 
$5.00. 

A large punch board, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration, was 


son cumic 

a7 65? ext 
TINSLEY S oars 
PULLS 


: 


In this punchboard capsules containing gasoline coupons ranged 


in value from 50c to $5.00. 

enthused over the making of an ex- 
tra dollar or two if he is to be paid 
next year. The enthusiasm will cor- 
respondingly decrease if the reward 
is to come next month. However, if 
he knows that his gasoline tank is 
about empty and that by hustling in 
some extra calls today and probably a 
couple after supper he has a sure 
thing of making from 50c to five 
ars extra which will be paid him 
in hand the next morning, he 

then has something concrete and 
definite that certainly has maximum 


appeal. 


The October sales contest for the 
Domestic Gas Division of the Public 


prepared containing 350 of these 
capsules, and each sales representa- 
tive was entitled to one punch for 
each househeating or storage water 
heater sale over and above the first 
two made during the month’s contest. 
The supervisors were permitted one 
punch for each ten sales, made col- 
lectively by his crew which consisted 
of eleven men. 

Keen interest was maintained 
throughout the month with the result 
that net merchandise sales of $66,- 
000.00 was secured. The major ap- 
pliances sold consisted of 215 house- 
heating jobs, 118 storage water 
heaters, 97 gas ranges and 125 ra- 
diant fire heaters. 
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Book Review 


Modern Refractory Practice 
Second Edition, Published by Har- 
bison-Walker Refractories Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1937. 296 
pages, 52 illustrations, 97 charts and 
tables, index. 


This publication covers every 
phase of the subject of industrial 
furnace refractories. It is actually a 
practical service handbook, an up- 
to-date technical review, and a com- 
plete catalog combined in a single 
volume. 

Sixteen full-page furnace draw- 
ings have been prepared on the basis 
of current industrial practice in co- 
operation with engineers specializ 
ing in furnace design. These + wpe 
ings show in detail the standard 
types of refractories used at every 
point, as well as alternate types used 
to meet special conditions of opera- 
tion. A discussion of the particular 
problems encountered in the use of 
refractories in each type of furnace 
is also included. 

An entire chapter is devoted to 
suggestions of a practical nature re- 
garding the selection, care and use 
of refractories, including ordering 
and handling brick, bonding methods 
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the best ways to provide for thermal 
expansion, arch construction, design 
and placement of skewbacks, and 
factors affecting service life. An- 
other new chapter, “Refractories 
and Their Properties,” gives basic 
technical data on the composition, 
structure, and properties of refrac- 
tories as affected by furnace tem- 
peratures, furnace gases and slags. 
A glossary and a selected list of 
minerals and rocks of significance to 
those concerned with refractories is 
unusually complete. 

A new arrangement of formulas 
for calculating brickwork permits 
simple application by practical oper- 
ating men, while at the same time 
offering a more fundamental ap- 
proach for engineers who wish to 
use it. The tables showing combina- 
tions of brick required to turn 
circles call for much less interpola- 
tion than in the past, as the dia- 
meters are given in one-inch inter- 
vals within the range of dimensions 
commonly employed. Tables for 
combinations of brick required to 
form arches of various spans and 
rises have been expanded and im- 
proved. 

In recent years a number of new 
types and classes of refractories have 
been introduced; and the list of 
standard and special sizes available 


in the various types and classes has 
been considerably expanded. A com- 
plete review of all available sizes 
and shapes, illustrated by dimension~ 
al sketches, is a valuable feature of 
the volume. 

The Journal unhesitatingly _ re- 
commends this publication to gas 
works engineers and operators and 
to those who design, construct or 
operate gas fired industrial equip- 
ment. 


The price of the book is $2.50, but 
it is offered without charge to users 
of refractories. For student use, the 
price to faculty members of univer- 
sities and colleges, is $1.25 for single 
copies and $1.00 in lots of six or 
more. 


——_}—_—_ 


Robt. Bischoff with Koppers Co. 


Robert Bischoff, hydraulic engineer, has 
been placed in charge of all valve engi- 
neering for Koppers Company’s Western 
Gas Division, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

This division manufactures hydraulic 
gates and special valves, as well as gate 
valves for water works, sewage plants, 
and the steel, chemical and processing 
industries. 

Mr. Bischoff formerly was associated 
with the manufacture of hydraulic tur- 
bines in Switzerland. 
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These Sales Meetings Click Because 
They Discuss Current Events 


47 


And Minutes Are Kept of Every Conference For Future 


N talking with the sales execu- 

tive of a gas company recently, 

he told me of the 7-Way Plan of 
making sales meetings profitable, 
but he was too modest to have his 
name used in this connection. How- 
ever, his experiences are of great in- 
terest in this connection, reflecting 
as they do the sales policy of a 
healthy growing business. 





Here is the 7-Way Plan 


1. This sales manager has 
a planned program for 
every sales meeting, map- 
ped out in advance; 

2. Each Conference Dis- 
cusses Current Events— 
and TRENDS; 

3. Minutes are kept of each 
meeting for future refer- 
ence and review; 

4. Lessons are taught and 
learned which prove in- 
valuable to the routemen 
-.. as well as to em- 
ployees generally; 

5. Memo Reminders Keep 
the Mer From Forgetting; 

6. A Family Feeling is in- 
jected into the whole or- 
ganization; 

7. The Company has a repu- 
tation to build and sus- 
tain. 











“We always have a planned pro- 
gram,” he explained. “In preparing 
for these bi-weekly sales meetings. 
I make notes each day of things that 
come up which I wish to call to the 
attention of the gathering, and stick 
them in an envelope on my desk. 
Then when the conference takes 
place, I spring these points on the 
men for them to turn over in their 
minds and to discuss whys and 
wherefores. 

“You might call it a current events 
meeting, for I bring out the various 
things I want to stress at the time. 
And, of course, hetween conferences, 
the men are also asked to make 


Reference and Review 


By 
Fred E. Kunkel 


note of things and pop questions for 
discussion at these meetings, what- 
ever may be current for that particu- 
lar time, all of which makes them of 
lively and timely interest. [From the 
moment I bring down the gavel the 
meeting is crowded with two or 
three hours of meaty discussion of 
current events. 

“Our sales meetings have proven 
popular almost from the beginning. 
The salesmen not only enjoy, but 
also benefit by these meetings. We 
all get definite and concrete help out 
of them. Through this medium we 
stress customer courtesy and service, 
the value of a pleasant personality, 
the importance of observing details, 
and above all we take the customer's 
point of view. 

“We give them the atmosphere of 
business. We stress the value of 
proper selling methods and show the 
salesmen how to sell more gas ap- 
pliances to the customer. We have 
a general discussion of sales and 
service problems, the announcement 
of new policies and sales plans, and 
the relation of sales experiences, all 
of which contribute to the better- 
ment of the business. At the same 
time they have more of the fraternal 
atmosphere than a cold blooded busi- 
ness meeting would have. 

“We always try to develop new 
angles constantly, which we can 
bring to the salesman’s attention, and 
we seldom hash over the same old 
things. Sometimes we have a sales 
demonstration. One of the salesmen 
is the customer and the other is one 
of our salesmen. We let them plan 
it out for themselves, but pick the 
particular gas appliance to be sold. 
We pick out two of the best route- 
nen for that, and they stage the 
demonstration. And the customer 
salesman finds plenty of foolish 
objections which keep the gathering 
in an uproar and the defending 


salesman on his toes answering ob- 
jections. 

“Another stunt we use is to let 
two salesmen conduct a meeting once 
in a while, men who are appointed 
in advance and know that they must 
prepare for it. In this way, the men 
will not only take a lot of interest 
but they will exert themselves to 
bring out something new and orig- 
inal along the lines of their own 
ideas. And they will work and plan 
together. 

“Another good stunt is to have 
part of the meeting given over to 
‘squawks,’ lasting fifteen minutes, as 
well as new ‘suggestions.’ In other 
words, if the men have anything to 
growl about, you want to know it, 
and if they have any worth while 
suggestions to make, you also want 
to know that. 

“This also gets a bigger family 
feeling into the picture, where the 
salesmen feel that they have an 
actual part in the problems of man- 
agement. These suggestions and 
squawks can be taken up at the sales 
conferences to add a lot of human 
interest to the discussion and argu- 
ments can be had pro and con as to 
whether a squawk is justified (cus- 
tomer or employee), or whether a 
suggestion has any merit; and if not, 
why not. 

“These meetings are always live. 
They never get dull. The men all 
look forward to them, take a lot of 
interest in what is going on and 
generally throw out plenty of good 
suggestions. We have a meeting as 
outlined, that is a planned program, 
and after that is completed, we 
throw the meeting open to general 
discussion. 

“Sales and service conferences 
are really a study of human nature. 
Some people like to go to school be- 
cause they have to, others get a lot 
out of it because they are eagerly 
enthusiastic. Sales conferences are 
like holding school. One of the big- 
gest problems in management is 
personnel and training, giving the 
men the right incentive and view- 
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point. That is why these sales meet 
ings are helpful. We try to make 
each meeting as pleasant and as in 
teresting as we can and there are al- 
ways certain policies and_ ideals 
which we stress, and which can be 
thrashed out. 

“These get-together meetings eti- 
gender a feeling of friendship and 
fellowship. They help to promote 
teamwork and better cooperation. 
Every sales conference furnishes the 
necessary process of human engi 
neering, which whips sales _ into 
shape and peps up the salesmen. | 
find these meetings very helpful not 
only to myself, but also to the sales 
men. We all derive a great deal 
of benefit from them, because it is 
an idea exchange and we talk about 
concrete experiences. 

“Early in the game we found that 
ordinary sales meetings were a waste 
of time and energy particularly if 
they were dry and dull, and follow 
ed the usual routine, because they 
slumped into mere formalities. That 
is why we try so hard to make them 
live and snappy. This peps up the 
salesmen and they automatically in- 
crease their weekly sales. They also 
fight for position and the race be- 
comes a close one. Planning a sales 
meeting in advance and outlining a 
constructive program, trying to give 
them something new and different 
at each meeting, invariably insures 
the right type of results. And sales 
conferences play no small part in 
keeping the men ‘on their toes’ all 
the time. 


Taking Minutes of Each Meeting 


“We have one of the salesmen, 
who has a flare for ‘secretarying’ to 
act as secretary, and he takes notes 
and records the doings of each meet- 
ing. Since these meetings are meant 
to be educational in a large measure, 
and since we usually discuss matters 
of great importance in the conduct 
of the business, we prefer to keep a 
permanent record of the business 
transacted at each conference, and 
the minutes are typed and kept in 
loose-leaf bound bookform. 

“We generally open the meeting 
by reading the minutes of the pre- 
ceding meeting, and then we discuss 
them to be sure we understand and 
have carried out what was decided 
upon at the last meeting, also to re- 
fresh our minds on important points. 

“These minutes are very valuable 
and become a permanent record for 
future guidance. We can look back 


over them from time to time and 
bring up points again which need to 
be refreshed and reworked. We dis- 
cuss the minutes of the previous 
meeting just to bring them to their 
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attention again, because of their re- 
iterative value. 

“At the same time, by reading 
over the minutes of the preceding 
meeting, if we see anything of ad- 
vantage that is brought up at the 
meeting, or any criticism which is 
being made that is detrimental to 
our service, it can be corrected, or 
be thrown open for further discus- 
sion. If we kept no record, we 
might forget about them by the time 
the next meeting rolled around. If 
there were any question asked in the 
previous minutes or certain things 
which were supposed to be changed, 
we ask the men if this is being done, 
or to see if they can answer the 
questions now. 

“At these sales meetings we can 
also find out if certain things are be- 
ing done the way they ought to be 
done. We may, for instance, ask 
the shipping clerk whether the sales- 
men write their orders so they can be 
read; and he will tell you in a jiffy; 
or we ask the installation department 
whether they are getting stuff 
promptly from the shipping depart- 
ment, or we ask the salesmen if they 
are getting prompt deliveries and in- 


To: 
rom: 
Subject : 


Salesmen Initial 


Abel 
Brock 
Carter 
Deland 
Etc. 
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stallations. 

“We ask the department which is 
affected by it rather than the one 
that is doing it, because in that way 
you will get a true picture of the 
situation. The salesmen will say, 
‘Yes, I am doing thus and so,’ but 
another department has a different 
story to tell. It is like taking the 
customer’s viewpoint when he comes 
to make a complaint, to look at his 
side of it. 


Memo Reminders 


“Another important use that we 
make of the minutes of the meeting 
is to send out a memo reminder to 
each individual of something im- 
portant that happened at the meet- 
ing, so that there can be no come- 
back afterwards that they forgot, or 
didn’t remember afterwards, or were 
not notified. If a salesman comes in 
and says he did not so understand 
it, then we simply show him the 
signed memo. 

“In other words after the minutes 
of the meeting are written up I look 
them over, pick out the things to be 
done, and send out these memo re- 
minders, which read as follows: 


Dept: 
Dept: 
DATE: 


Order Number 


“This is made out in as many dup- 
licates as there are men to receive it, 
and each man is handed a copy. 
After he has received it he ‘ini- 
tials’ this memo, showing he has re- 
ceived a copy. The names of the 
men are listed in alphabetical order. 
The original copy of this order is 
taken along by the distributor to 
have each man initial it. The orig- 
inal copy is then filed while each 
salesman keeps his copy on file. 

“Thus there are no alibis. Each 
man has his signed orders and is ex- 
pected to live up to them.” 


- oo 


Carlisle Heads Utilities Committee in 
United Hospital Campaign 


Floyd L. Carlisle, chairman of the 
board of he Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York, has accepted the 
chairmanship of the public utilities 
committee in the United Hospital Cam- 
paign, Walter C. Teagle, chairman of 
the Industry Section recently an- 
nounced. 
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RE-LITE RELAY BUILT TO WORK WITH FURNACES 


Above Re-Lite protective relay unit may be 
placed on a centrai control board or remotely in 
stalled in the furnace room. Indifferent to heat 
dirt, moisture, etc., it is as rugged as the furnaces 
themselves. The vacuum tubes are sturdy com- 
mercial radio types, and the transformer, besides 
being sheltered in the main case, is of the heavy 
duty type. It is capable of withstanding the sever 
ities of industrial conditions. At the burner is the 
Flame Unit — merely a rod of heat-resistant alloy 
mounted in a high grade porcelain insulator, 
that contacts the flame. Also, means are provided 
for using compressed air to prevent accumulation 
of carbon. These features, and many others, are 
the results of several years’ experience in over- 
coming one of the toughest prob!ems inall industry 
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PILOT FLAME 


N the operation of automatic burners — where pilot flame failure 
| causes gaseous mixtures to form in cumbustion chambers, 
jeopardizing the safety of men and equipment, Brown Protectoglo 
System provides utmost safety and protection against possible 
hazards of explosion and fire. The flame terminal unit is installed 
so that it is continuously in contact with the pilot flame itself. The 
flame, being a conductor of electrical current, will energize the 
relay circuit to keep the fuel valve open. If the pilot flame should 
fail to contact the terminal unit, the electrical circuit will be broken 
and the fuel valve will be instantly closed. It then re-ignites, auto- 
matically, the pilot flame within a predetermined time to resume 
normal operations. There are no mechanical parts to get out of 
order — no temperature fluctuations to be considered. Brown 
Protectoglo System is approved by the Laboratories of The 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. Brown 
Instrument Company, a division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Company, 408 East Twenty-eighth Street, Minneapolis, 


Minnesota. Branch and distributing offices in all principal cities. 
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Teach the Younger Generation the 


Convenience of Gas Cooking 


66 S the twig is bent, so is the 
tree inclined.” Youngsters 
who are brought up to appre 

ciate the convenience of gas cooking 
—as well as refrigeration and hot 
water supply—are naturally going to 
be the best customers for gas appli 
ances when they fit up a home of their 
own. Accordingly, under the direc 
tion of Mrs. Mary Louise Hurster, 
director of home service for the Lac 
lede Gas Light Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
the school children of St. Louis are 
becoming gas cooking minded. 

“At the beginning of the school 
term,” said Mrs. Hurster, ‘‘we deter- 
mined to establish juvenile cooking 
classes, to supplement what the 
youngsters learned in the domestic 
science classes of their schools, as 
well as for older girls, at present em- 
ployed, who wish to learn the basic 
principles of cooking. We prepared 
a form letter which was sent to the 
principals of all the grade, junior 
high, and senior high schools of the 
city, stating that we were establishing 
junior cooking classes, and asking all 
students in that school who were in 
terested, to register. Over 600 took 
advantage of this opportunity—and 
though outside interests prevented a 
number from actually coming to the 
classes, we had well filled auditoriums 
every Saturday morning. We formed 
the children into two groups—those 
of the grades; and those of the jun 
ior and senior high schools. Each 
group was given two cooking demon 
strations a month. The children meet 
in the Home Service Auditorium in 
light and airy basement of our Gas 
Building at ten o’clock. There is a 
complete Gas Kitchen, with range, 
refrigerator, and hot water boiler, as 
well as all the modern built-in kitchen 
conveniences. Here the cooking dem 
onstrator works and talks. There 
are also a number of additional ta- 
bles, and here the girls, working in 
pairs, follow out the instructions of 
the demonstrator. Each student takes 
an active part in preparing the simple 
menu of the day. It is the same plan 
that is followed in the physics and 
chemistry laboratories of the high 
schools—as we feel that the class 
learn far more by actually doing, than 
by merely listening to the teacher tell- 
ing how to prepare a certain food 
The course embraces eight demon 


children 


care for it. L 


By 


W. B. Stoddard 


strations for each group, and the talks 
are practically the same, save that we 
go more into detail for the younger 
\ll of the girls are encouraged 
to ask questions about any point that 
puzzles them. The course is so ar- 
ranged as to show as many different 
; and that it 
can be used to prepare any kind of 
food. The first talk is concerned 
mainly with the gas range itself. All 


Ciass. 


uses of gas as possible 
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Juvenile Cooking School. 

‘A service that is much appreciated 
by the institutions of the city is our 
special cooking classes for senior 
students of the different orphanages. 
These young people, soon to go out 
from the Home, are far _ better 
equipped to battle with the world if 
they have a first-hand knowledge of 
modern gas cookery. 

‘There is likewise a special cooking 
and domestic science class for colored 
maids, which meets every Tuesday 
evening at 7:30. This class is not 
only taught plain cookery, but how to 
properly set a table, how to serve, 
how to care for the beautiful silver 
and tableware, and other points that 
go to making an efficient household 
employe. 

“Cooking classes of one kind or 
another are held every afternoon and 
evening in the Home Service Audi- 
torium, and the main trouble at pres- 
ent is not how to secure audiences, 
but how to accommodate all the dif- 
ferent groups that wish to come. On 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 





yf its parts are explained, and _ the 
are taught how to properly 
iter lessons show how 
to regulate gas heat for any kind of 


cooking. One Saturday morning in 


each month is devoted to classes from 


the colored schools. This is especially 


valuable, as it not only inspires them 
to better standards of living in their 
wn homes, but gives them a first- 
hand knowledge of gas cooking which 
hand ledge of g king whicl 

akes them far more competent when 


they go out to service later, as many 


f ther do. 

“We do not depend on this letter 
to principals alone to secure mem- 
for our juvenile classes, but 
nention these classes in our news- 


paper advertising, and from time to 


e have a window featuring our 


afternoons the Auditorium is the 
monthly meeting place of a score of 


women’s organizations of widely 
varying character. After a_ light 


luncheon has been served there is a 
regular cooking class held. It is of 
short duration—generally emphasiz- 
ing One special item—the main object 
being to show the assemblage that 
whatever you cook ‘you can do it 
better with gas.’ The balance of the 
afternoon is given over to the regular 
club activities. 

“On Monday afternoon occurs one 
of our interesting classes—that for 
the city’s debutantes. These young 
women, brought up in modern homes, 
and many of them expecting to go 
into homes of their own before long, 
take a keen delight in learning to pre- 
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pare the fancy cakes, desserts, and 
chafing dish concoctions for their in- 
formal buffet suppers, and many of 
them take a serious interest in the 
preparation of the more staple items 
such as biscuits, pies, roasts, etc. We 
contact these by securing their names 
through the society columns, and 
sending them neatly engraved invita 
tions, asking them to attend our 
special Debutante Class. 

“Most of our evenings are given 
over to classes for the employes of 
different business firms, and clubs of 
business and profesisonal women. 
Tuesday evening, however, is_ set 
aside for a class for busy housewives 

mothers whose children and homes 
require their presence every day, but 
can slip away once a week in the 
evening to learn new and modern 
methods of cooking and _ serving 
foods for their family. 

“Of course the main object of the 
Gas Co. is to sell gas—and these 
embracing hundreds _ of 
women are one of our most effective 
agents—for the more they see of gas 
cookery, refrigeration, etc., the more 
modern gas appliances they will want 
—and the more kitchen and laundry 


classes 


and house heating units sold, the 
greater will be the consumption of 
gas. 

Along one side of the big Audi- 
torium is a series of rooms. Here are 
seen two gas kitchens, one featuring 
the more popular price appliances, the 
other, the best the market affords. 
Next to the kitchens is a modern 
gas laundrv, where, in addition to the 
hot water tank there is a gas operated 
washer, ironer and clothes dryer. The 
latter unit, in particular, is having an 
excellent sale, according to Mrs. 
Hurster. Last of all is the modern 
basement, fitted up as a game room 
the mere sight of it causing all be- 
holders to want to ‘chuck’ their coal 
furnaces and install a gas fired one. 
This furnace is painted a deep blue 
and harmonizes beautifully with the 
decorative scheme of the room, whose 
walls are of blue, with white ships 
appliqued thereon. Touches of red 
serve to give the desired contrast. 
The Furniture is Contemporary, in 
chrome, upholstered in blue, and the 
card table, chess table, cocktail bar, 
etc., show that with the use of gas 
the basement can become one of the 
most interesting rooms of the house. 


Approval Requirements for 
Gas Ranges 


Committee Activities 


At a meeting of the Subcommit- 
tee on Approval Requirements for 
Domestic Gas Ranges, on September 
24, several new requirements were 
tentatively adopted. These will be 
published and distributed for criti- 
cism early next year after other re- 
visions to the range standards are 
completed. To date, no requirement 
governing the efficiency of giant top 
burners has existed; at the recent 
meeting, one similar to that applied 
to regular burners was approved, ex- 
cept that a 9-inch rather than the 
standard 74-inch pan is specified. 
Other rulings adopted require that 
the relative positions of oven burn- 
ers and ignition pilots of automatic 
devices, be fixed, and oven and broil- 
er door springs must be easily ac- 
cessible for repair and replacement, 
with the range in a normal position. 
The committee requested the Lab 
oratories to conduct necessary re 
search leading to the development of 
a new type of test for determining 
the thermal efficiency of solid top 
range sections, utilizing the heat 
from the entire top. Recommenda- 
tions of the Association of Gas Ap- 
pliance and Equipment Manufac- 


turers relative to deletion of certain 
requirements were also considered. 
lhe matter was referred to the Lab- 


ow 
— 


oratories with the request that all re- 
quirements for domestic ranges be 
reviewed and recommendations pre- 
sented at a subsequent meeting indi- 
cating which requirements could be 
eliminated without weakening the ap- 
proval standards, 

The Subcommittee on Approval 
Requirements for Hotel and Res- 
taurant Ranges met on September 
25, and adopted at that time mini- 
mum thermal efficiency requirements 
for top sections of hot top and fry 
top ranges. These requirements are 
to be referred to the A.G.A, Ap- 
proval Requirements Committee and 
if accepted by that body, will become 
effective on January 1, 1938. Re- 
quirements for speed of heating top 
sections and heat distribution on fry 
top ranges were considered and re- 
ferred to the Laboratories for furth 
er investigation with the sugges- 
tion that certain cooking tests be 
applied in making the latter study. 
The Committee also requested the 
Laboratories to review the Hotel and 
Restaurant Range Standards with a 
view to recommending the deletion 
of unnecessary requirements for con- 
sideration at the next meeting. 

The Subcommittee on Listing Re- 
quirements for Automatic Main Gas- 
Control Valves suggested, at its Sep- 
tember 30 meeting, that the Direc- 
tory of Approved Gas Appliances 
and Listed Accessories include three 
listed capacities for automatic main 
gas-control valves to correspond with 
pressure drops of 4, “%, and % 
inch, respectively, provided this could 
be done without increasing listing 
costs to manufacturers. 





First Meeting of Reorganized Subcommittee on Approval Requirements for Domestic 
Gas Ranges Held at the Testing Laboratories in Cleveland, September 24, 1937. 


Left to Right: M. G. Farrar, Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co. (Guest): I. V. Brum- 
baugh, American Stove Company; W. H. Guenther, Detroit Michigan Stove Co.; J. A. 
Tallant, Philgas Dept., Phillips Petroleum Co.; R. C. Gregg, A.G.A. Testing Laboratories 
(Guest); H. W. Carnes, Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co. (Guest); W. D. Antrim, 
Roberts and Mander Stove Co.; C. C. Winterstein (Chairman), The United Gas Im- 
provement Co.; B. B. Kahn, The Estate Stove Co.; A. M. Beebee, Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corp.; P. J. Gratia, The St. Louis County Gas Co.; H. G. Bonner, Knoxville 
Gas Co.; W. T. Bradbury, James Graham Mfg. Co.; A. B. Cameron, Philgas Dept., 
Phillips Petroleum Co. (Guest); A. F. Bridge, Southern Counties Gas Company of 
California; and F. R. Wright, A. G. A. Testing Laboratories (Guest). 























Leak-Proof Index Box Glass 


Announcement has recently 


been made by the Pitts 
Equitable Meter Company 
new development known as 
covar’, a trade name for 
soldered, leak-proof Index 
Glass for Tin Meters. It provide 
a solder sealed, rugged, 
glass which is_ leak-proof 
which eliminates puttied wind 
glass construction. 

The Emcovar index glass cor 
sists of a rectangular frame 
Kovar metal, to which has been 


the glass itself, which is approxi 
mately one-fourth of an inch thick. 
The metal frame projects about 
of an inch beyond the glass on al! 
sides. 

The Kovar metal frame is 
alloy developed to fuse with c 
tain kinds of glass and be per- 
manently bonded after the two are 
molded together. The principal 
used in the Emcovar glass has 
proven successful in the manufac- 
ture of radio tubes and other prod- 
ucts. 

Installation of Emcovar gla 
consists of merely soldering 
Kovar rim in the new one-pie 
gallery of the meter. Kovar, in ad- 
dition to having the property of 
fusing with glass, also lends B iisell 
very well to soldering with th 
dinary solders regularly us 
the manufacture of tin meters. It is 
claimed that no special acids 
other types of soldering fluxes a 
necessary. A first class job car 
easily be done in any meter re- 
pair shop. 

During the past several months 
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exhaustive tests run in the 


Pittsburgh Equitabl ble Meter Com- 


= 
k Ty 


my laboratories a number of 
var glasses were subjected 
m 80 to 100 times the high- 
perating pressure to which a 
meter would ever be subjected 
service, without leakage or 
1kage. The manufacturer states 


that there is no necessity for using 


protective lid on meters so 
lipped. 

S point ed out that Emcovar 

iss has 1 ade possible a single 

unit of the « gallery and index box, 


thereby 5 real the total length 


f soldered seam by 12 inches, 


with consequent elimination of 


possible leakage. Due to its pre- 
vention the use of tight packing 


> flag rod stuffing boxes and 


the crank stuffing box is no longer 


cessary. This reduces friction 
hese points with consequent re- 
1 in pressure loss in the 


iV/OoD 





“Thor” Domestic Clothes Dryer 


Republic Humidifier 


The Humidifier shown, manu- 
factured by Autogas Corporation, 
2240 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, 
is a small low priced gas oper- 
ated unit with small % inch con- 
nections to supply water and gas 
for operation. Water is delivered 
through a control valve and gas 
to a small burner below the water 
chamber. In operation it emits 
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Republic Humidifier 


invisible water vapor to the room 
at a rate dependent on the setting 
of the control knob. May be in- 
stalled in any desired location in 
the room. 


Hurley Gas Clothes Dryer 


The Hurley Machine Company, 
Cermak Road and 54th Street, 
Chicago, makers of Thor washers 
and Ironers, announce a practical, 
efficient, low cost gas heated 
clothes dryer which can be instal- 
led in the basement or laundry 
room almost as readily as a gas 
plate. 

Its 24 swinging drying rods of- 
fer the equivalent of 96 feet of 
clothesline, yet it takes up less 
floor space than a kitchen table. 
Clothes can be hung up or re- 
moved from the rods in less than 
half the time required when using 
clothesline and pins and a com- 
plete washing can be dried in 2 
hours or less. This Dryer is 2 feet 
wide, 4 feet 4 inches long with 3 
sets of rods that swing out or in at 
convenient levels. 
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and Appliances 


Gas Fired Air Conditioner 
The new AGP Gas Fired Air Conditioner, Type 


humidifies, filters and circul ates « air. It is designed on an en- 


tirely new principle, built from the 
pletely automatic direct-fired winter air condi 
rather than a typical warm air furnace convé 
with mechanical features added. 

One of the important elements introduced into 


blows air down over the heating surfaces in 
the upward passage of the produ f 
other side of this heating surface. The counter 





fl 
of heat transfer increases, to a maximum, the rate of transfer 


of heat from metal to air, and reduces the weight 
the heating sections. 

In designing the cast iron heating sections 
pin heating surfaces used on AGP Ideal Ga 
used on the inner flue surfaces. These sx 
cored cast iron and are assembled, in 
one complete heating unit at the factory. 





bustion chamber for all sizes. This makes only one thermo 
pilot necessary and reduces the pilot gas consumpti 


minimum. 

Safety is provided by AGP Co 
cealed within the casing. Beau ity 
by its simple, modern lines and smc 
finish of gun metal grey. 


Outstanding features claimed for this unit 
] £ 





sembly when delivered, limited floor space required 
pilot light gas consumption, more heat from smaller pene 8 


t its design is 
the “Counter-Flow Principle’. The fan unit, mounted on top, 


0 
—— {] 
inter low to 


the extended 





tloninc unit, 


to gas and 


on the 
‘T) inciple 


ana size ol 


Y 


A. G. P. Air Conditioner 


due to counter flow principle and easy and economical to in- 


stall. Made by American Gas Products Corporati 


40th Street, New York. 
New Welding Electrode Holder 


Users of arc welding equipment hav 
sensed the need for an electrode hold 
on light work would combine S light weight with 
maximum conductivity, be easy to handle and 
small enough to be manipulate ght plac 

These qualities are claimed for a new h 
introduced by the Jackson hers ctrode Holder Co. 
6553 Woodward Ave., Det jan, 1 


will be found particularly ‘efficient yn pipe li 

















and tank work and in general 
service. The new model weighs 
current capacity of 200 amps. 
1/16” to 3/16” and is made entir l 
3 Metal. This alloy insures streng t 
same time has 85% of the conductivity of pu 
copper. The handle insulation is thoroughly 
ventilated. Upper tong and compression spring 
are amply protected by fiber insulation. 





on, 40 West 


Magnetic Gas Valve 


The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany announces to the Gas Industry a new mag- 
netic gas valve of the silent solenoid type de- 
signed particularly for applications where quiet- 
ness, ease of installation and freedom of service 
are required. The new types, V435 and V835 are 
offered in %”, 42” and %” sizes. These two-wire 
valves are also included in the new gas regula- 
tor packages simultaneously introduced along 
with the new type magnetic gas valves. These 
packages, known as Y77, Y78, Y79, were de- 
signed primarily for use on floor furnaces and cir- 
culating heaters. The Y77A gas regulator pack- 
age consists of the type T45 Snap Action Thermo- 
stat with magnetic gas valve in the smaller sizes. 
An | external transformer for low voltage operation 
cable and fittings are supplied as a part of this 

ckage. The Y78 package is made up of Time- 
O-Stat and gas valve. Necessary fittings are also 
included with this package. The Y79 package is 
the same as the Y77 package except that the line 
voitage type of the magnetic gas valve is in- 
cluded in place of the two-wire low voltage type. 
The new valves are furnished only in straight 
through pattern with screwed ends. Standard 
models are 110 volt 50 and 60 cycles. 
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News of the Industry 








B. J. Mullaney Retires 


Bernard J. Mullaney retires from ac- 
tive business life on November 1, wl 
his resignation as a vice president of 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company of 
Chicago becomes effective. 

Mr. Mullaney has been a member of 
the executive board of the American Gas 
Association since 1922. He was president 
of the association in 1929-30, after having 
been a vice president from 1927 to 1929 

The story of his activity for and with 
the association closely parallels the story 
of his work with the Peoples company 
Coming to the company in 1917, he was 
appointed Director of Public Relations in 
1919, and was elected Vice President in 
Charge of Public and Industrial Rela- 
tions in 1924. 








B. J. MULLANEY 


Coming to the service of his company 
and the industry when he was in the 
prime of life, he brought to his work a 
breadth of experience in the publi 
industrial relations field which made his 
work of unusual value. 

After working as a farm hand and as 
a rural district school teacher in Ne 
York State, where he was born, in W% 
hull, he went to Minneapolis and shortly 
entered newspaper work 
years in Minneapolis and Saint 
moved to Chicago where he |! n 
cessively reporter, editorial executive and 
political editor of the Chicago Heral 
(subsequently Times-Herald and Recor 
Herald). He left newspaper work afte 
16 years of experience to enter the adver- 
tising field, in which he spent the years 
from 1903 to 1916, punctuated by four 
years of service as secretary to the Mayor 
of Chicago and as Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Works for the City. 

With the entrance of the United States 
in the World War, Mr. Mullaney became 











publicity director for the Illinois Council 
Defense, and shortly after the close 
the war he entered the service of the 
Peoples Company. 


Many prominent officials in the gas 
industry have paid tribute to Mr. Mul- 
aney’s service to the industry. Among 
them we quote the following:— 

“The retirement on November Ist of 
Mr. B. J. Mullaney from active service 
as vice-president of The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company of Chicago 
ings to a close one of the outstand- 
g careers of the American gas indus- 


\s president of the 
\ssociation in 1929-30, vice-president 


1097 _90 
J?7-29Y 


American Gas 


, and a member of the Execu- 
ve Board since 1922, Mr. Mullaney 
as been consistently and effectively 
of progress in the industry. 
[he records show his active participa- 
in the first annual convention of 
e Public Utilities Advertising Asso- 
ciation in 1919, at which time he helped 
naugurate systematic attention on 
he A. G. A. toward adver- 
publicity. The current great 
ational advertising campaign of the 
Association, for example, was brought 
into being in no small degree by Mr. 
Mullaney’s vision and energy 
All of us wl 
with Mr 


10 have been associated 
Mullaney will keenly feel his 


ibsence from our councils, and the in- 
dustry, as a whole, must go on without 
ne of its acknowledged leaders.’”—N 
C. McGowen, President, American Gas 
Association, and President, United Gas 


Public Service Co., Houston, Texas 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 


November 
Mid-West Gas Association, 17th 
1 gas conference, Iowa State 
ge, Ames, Iowa, R. B. Sear- 
ng, secy.-treas., 302 Utilities Build- 
ng, Sioux City, Iowa, Nov. 10-13. 





Vational Bureau of Standards— 
erence on Corrosion and Pro- 
of Pipe Lines, National Bu- 

reau of Standards, Washington, 


reau " 
D. C., Nov. 15-17. 
New England Gas Association, 


17 


strial Division, commercial ses- 

sion, 12:30 p.m., University Club, 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 19. 
December 

Pacific Coast Gas Association, 

fall conference, San _ Francisco, 


Calif., December 15-16 

February, 1938 
Vew England Gas Association— 
lotel Statler, Boston, Mass., Feb. 


tN 











Luncheon Tendered to Thomas N. 
McCarter on His 70th Birthday 


Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey Directors and those of subsidiary 
operating companies gave a luncheon at 
the Essex Club, Newark on October 20th 
to honor president Thomas N. McCarter 
on his 70th birthday. 

Mr. McCarter is not only one of the 
founders of Public Service, organized in 
1903, but has been its president since its 
formation. Last April he was reelected 
for the 35th consecutive year. 

He was elected to the State Senate in 
1899 and later served as majority leader. 
Governor Franklin Murphy appointed him 





THOMAS N. McCARTER 


attorney general in 1902. Also he has 
served as chairman of the Local Govern- 
ment Plan Commission of New Jersey, 
the N. J. School Survey Commission and 
he Alcoholic Beverage Commission of 
New Jersey. 


—_e— - 


Dresser-Clark Appoints Norton 


Announcement is made of the ap- 
pointment of Chas. E. Norton as Chi- 
cago representative of S. R. Dresser 
Manufacturing Co., of Bradford, Pa., 
and its subsidiary, Clark Bros. Com- 
pany, of Olean. 

Mr. Norton has had seven years of 
experience with Dresser in various 
sales and engineering posts, both in the 
field and at the home office in Brad- 
ford. His activities in the past have 
also included considerable time spent 
in gas engine and compressor work. 
His headquarters at Chicago will be in 
the Peoples Gas Building. 
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Aids for the Gas Appliance Dealer 


Based on the theme “It’s smart to 
go Modern with Gas” an advertising 
schedule affording yas appliance deal- 
¢rs an opportunity to tie in with a com- 
plete advertising program on gas ser- 
vice, the Portland (Ore ) Gas & Coke 
Company sent out recently an attrac- 
tive portfolio containing advance 
proofs. 

Included in the portfolio was a com- 
plete schedule for the entire series and 
also a page from a newspaper showing 
how on a previous occasion six gas 
furnace dealers had tied in with a pre- 
vious advertisement in house heating 

Featuring gas service rather than 
anv trade names, the ads afforded an 
excellent opportunity for dealer tie-in 
Varying in size from 2 col. x 3” to 6 
col. x 15”, the ads were scheduled in 
Portland papers and 32 dailies and 
weeklies in other communities served 
by the Portland company. 

An appeal also was made to dealers 
to tie in by means of window and floor 
displays, thereby taking advantage of 
both the newspaper campaign and the 
American Gas Association’s campaign 
in the national magazines 


iia fe 


Gas Fuel Dominates Restaurant 
Exhibits 


An interesting feature of the Nationa 
Restaurant Association Conveution an 
Exhibit held in Chicago Oct. 4-8 was the 
gas equipment display and reception booth 
sponsored by the Industrial Gas Sectior 
of the American Gas Association in co- 
operation with The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago. The exposition was 


+ 


regarded by many present as one of the 


createst exhibitions of food supplies and 
restaurant 
Practically every known commodity for 
successful restaurant operation was dis- 
played to a record registration of 10,551 
delegates and visitors. 

There was on display in the colorful 


equipment ever assembled. 


and attractive Gas Section a large volume 
water heating installation and an Electro- 
lux refrigerator. The booth was also uti- 
lized as an information center on gas fuel 
and gas cooking appliances. Representa- 
tives of The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co., Chicago, in attendance distributed cir- 
culars, answered questions and escorted 
visitors through the other gas appliance 
displays on the floor. 

The other displays of modern, gas-fire: 
restaurant appliances numbered 34 whicl 
contrasted rather sharply with only 14 ex 
hibits of appliances using other fuels 

The gas exhibit was organized by the 
A.G.A. Committee on Displays at National 
Industrial Expositions of the Industrial 
Gas Section. H. A. Sutton, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J., is 
Chairman of this Committee and T. J] 
Gallagher of The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co. is Vice-Chairman. The gas 
booth was under the direct charge of Mr. 
Gallagher who was assisted by men fron 
his own company as well as by exhibiting 
manufacturers’ representatives. 


Investigate 
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“Billy” De Freitas Retires 


William DeFreitas, of the Sales Depart 
ment of the Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York, Inc., retired on October 1 
after forty-four years of service with the 
System companies. Prior to April 1 of 
this year, he was manager of the Dealers’ 
Service Division the gas Sales Depart- 
ment 

“Billy” is one of the most popular vet- 


erans in the gas end of the business; he 


has thousands of friends in the company 
and in the gas industry at large. 





WILLIAM DEFRIETAS 
irtesy Consolidated Edison Company 


He joined the Standard Gas Light Com- 
pany on March 4, 1892. Prior to this he 
had been engaged in gas fuel and lighting 
appliance work with the W. M. Crane 
Company. In 1893 he was transferred to 
the Consolidated Gas Company as inspec- 
tor of gas engines and governors. Later 
he became a stove clerk and one of the 
pioneers in the appliance business. In 
1901 he was made assistant to W. J. Clark, 
the superintendent of the General Fuel 
Appliance Department, and under Mr. 
Clark’s direction he opened the company’s 
first appliance department, in old 2 Irving 


Place. Women demonstrators were em- 
ployed to teach the public how to use gas 
stoves—a radical departure in those days. 

Mr. DeFreitas designed the municipal 
arc light which was used extensively for 
outside lighting and became superintendent 
of the Municipal Lighting Company in 
1902. He designed the radiators in 
Grant’s Tomb on Riverside Drive and the 
first successful hotel gas range. 

He became a member of the Utilization 
Department staff in 1923, and manager of 
the Dealers’ Service Division in 1928. 
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The J. F. Lincoln Foundation 


Governors of 29 states have expressed 
interest in the $200,000 Award Program 
of The James F. Lincoln Arc Welding 
Foundation, according to a report of sec- 
retary A. F. Davis at a meeting of the 
Foundation’s board of trustees, held at 
Cleveland, October 8th. 

The report stated that the 29 governors 
had co-operated with the Foundation in 
bringing its Award Program to the at- 
tention of individuals and departments of 
state governments, these in turn con- 
veying information to possible partici- 
pants. 

Radical changes in methods of manu- 
facture and construction, utilizing entire- 
ly new design concepts, are anticipated 
as result of the large scale redesign 
studies being stimulated by the Award 
Program. It was reported that redesign 
studies for arc welded construction are 
being made of aircraft and automotive 
engines, railroad locomotives, naval and 
commercial vessels, industrial buildings 
and structures, as well as machines and 
products of all types used in industry, 
business and the home. The mass of data 
being accumulated will doubtless contain 
facts of great economic and commercial 
significance. 

The Award Program, first activity of 
the Foundation’s plan to encourage sci- 
entific progress of electric welding, closes 
June 1, 1938. 














We have the PROOF to satisfy even the most skeptical! 
We can show you definitely how you can save dollars on your 
purifying costs—are eager for the chance. 
brings you all data; you obligate yourself in no way. 





J. LAVINO AND COMPANY 


3 WALNUT ST 





PHILA. PA 


PITTSBURGH 
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Reduces 100 Pounds to 
Medium or Low Pressure 





OUTLET 


Fulton Toggled 
Reducing Regulator 


The 


CHAPLIN-FULTON 
Manufacturing Co. 


28-40 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The tank or transmis- 
sion line may carry 
100 pounds or more 
of pressure and you 
can reduce it to med- 
ium or low pressure 
in your distribution 
system with the Ful- 
ton Toggled Reducing 
Regulator. Can be 
adapted for either 
natural or manufac- 
tured gas. Also for by- 
product coke oven gas. 
For reversing furnaces, 
equipped with over- 
size valves, Gives defi- 
nite and sure control. 
Circular 2573, on re- 


quest. 














TRADE CATALOGS 


Published by manufacture 
Order 


rs of Gas Equipment and Ap- 
by number, using coupon on 








PLANT & DISTRI. EQUIP. 


ADJUSTABLE BELL JOINT LEAK 
CLAMPS 
Pittsburgh Equitable Me 
ter Co. 


ALL IRON GAS VALVES 
Isbell-Porter Co 


ANTI-VACUUM AND BACK PRES 
SURE VALVES 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor C 


ARMORED GASKET 
S. R. Dresser Manufa 
turing C¢ : 


AUTO VENT BACK  PRESSURI 
VALVES 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
a rr 
BACK PRESSURE VALVES 
Comnelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. ... 


BALANCED VALVE REGULATOR 
Pittsburgh Equitable Me 
SP Eek ae écandearbieser 
BALANCED  VALVI 
REPAIR PARTS 
Pittsburgh Equitable Me- 
ter ( . 


REGULATOR 


BASE PRESSURE AND BASE VOI 
UME INDEXES 
American Meter Ci. 


CLAMPS—STYLE 60 
S. R. Dresser Manufac- 
turing ( 





BELI B: 
i urgn 
? 4 
TE” MECHANICAL JOINT 
AS PIPE 
UcWane Cast Iron Pipe 
CA asnarrdowv ae berkesie ‘ 
CAGE TYPE REGULATOR 
Pittsburgh Equitable Me- 


FEF COL sewseeesseeeneee 





CALOROPTIC BTU INDICATOR 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 


CARE AND APPRECIATION OF 
GAS HOLDERS 
Stacey Bros. Gas Con- 


struction Co. Inc 


CARE AND MAINTENANCE OF 
WASTE HEAT BOILERS” 
West Gas Improvement 
Lo 


CENTRIFUGAL COMPRESSORS AND 
EXHAUSTERS (LARGER SIZES) 
Roots Connersville Blow- 


er Corp, ...se- 


CHAPLIN FULTON GAS REGU- 
LATOR CATALOG 
The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg 
GO, cesevsserceses 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF GAS 
PURIFYING MATERIALS 
E. J. Lavino & Co... 
CLAMPS AND SADDLES FOR STEEI 
AND CAST IRON PIPE GENERAL 
CATALOG 


M. B. Skinner Co. ...... 


““CLEAN GAS FOR GREATER PROFIT” 





aw-Knox Company 


ION VALVES 
lly Iron Sponge & 


OUNNNET GA. oe ccccisecs 





COMBINED ENGINE AND COM- 


COMBINED RECORD GAUGE 
Pittsburgh Equitable Me- 
ter Co. 


COMMERCIAL SINGLE CYLINDER 
GAS ENGINE 
The Cooper- Bessemer 


Corp. Terre ers e 


COM MERCIAI TWIN CYLINDER 


COMPRESSION FITTINGS STYLE 
65 
S. R. Dresser Manufac 
turing Co . eee 


COMPRESSOR UNIT 
The Cooper- Bessemer 
Ra. 23.6 babeve 


CONSUMERS’ METERS 
Superior Meter Co. 


COUPLINGS FOR GAS LINES 
S. R. Dresser Manufac- 
|e a RE eee 
CRAWFORD SENSITIVE REGULA- 
TOR 
Pittsburgh Equitable Me- 


ter Co. 


“CUSTOM-BUILT” METAL PLATE 


CONSTRUCTION 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 


CYCLOIDAL ROTARY PUMPS 
Roots-Connersville Bl 


Corp. 






DEAD WEIGHT POP VALVE 


Connelly Irong Sponge & 


Governor Co. 


DEMAND METERS, RECORDING 
AND INDICATING 
American Meter ( 


DEVELOPMENT OF A DEFINITE 


PROCEDURE FOR THE DETER- 
MINATION OF 
POULINGS 

tc. J. Lavino & Co 


DIESEL ENGINES 
3-4-6 & 8 CYLINDERS 


The Cooper- Bessemer 


Corp. 


DIRECTIONS FOR FILLING PURI- 
FYING BOXES WITH LUX- 


SPONGE 
The Alpha-Lux Co., Inc. 


, 


DIRECTIONS FOR MIXING LUX- 
REVIVIFYING 


SPONGE AND 
METHODS 
The Alpha-Lux Co., Inc. 


DISTRICT REGULATORS 


Connelly lrong Sponge & 


Governor C¢ 


DISTRICT 
MS 


REGULATORS rYPE 


Connelly Iron Sponge & 


Governor Co 


DRY BOX PURIFICATION 
J. Lavino & Cé 


DUPLEX STRAINER PLUG COCK 


TYPE, FOR HANDLING OIL 


Andale Company 


DUPLEX STRAINER REMOVES SOL- 
ID FOREIGN MATTER FROM 
WATER, OIL AND PROCESS LI- 


QUIDS 
Andale Company ........ 
DUPLEX VALVE 
Andale Company 


ELIMINATING NITRIC OXIDE 


FROM REVIVIFIED SPONGE 


E. J. Lavino & Co 


EMCORECTOR 


Pittsburgh Equitable Me- 


ter Co. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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National Safety Council il, has lectured on safety subjects for 20 Gas Companies Gain 252,000 
: ; ears and has been a member of the Ex- Customers in Eight Months 

LD. D. Fennell, consulting engineer o ecutive Cor f the National Safety 

Chicago, is the new president of the Na- Peas eas ‘ Domestic customers served by manu 

tionel Gate Council. THe was clected factured and natural gas utilities total 

by the Council's executive committee i1 led 15,816,700 on August 31, an in- 

October at a ses.ion held in the course Thomas P. Kelly with Standard Gas eS ear during the Sret — 

‘or fattonal Gatos oe aioe . . . month’s interval, it was announced re 

er een eee ee Equipment Co. in Chicago cently by Paul Ryan, Chief Statistician 
Standard Gas Equipment Corporation of the American Gas Association. 

has appointed P. Kelly to its He stated that this gain in customers 

Chicag offic 1490 Merchandise Mart, is reflected in the fact that more than 

to handle the sale of their hotel and res- a million gas ranges were sold in the 

taurant equipment in northern Illinois in- country during the first eight months 

luding Chicag southern Wiscon of 1937. This was an increase of 13 

sin: also sales of domestic ranges in IIli- per cent over the first eight months of 

nois, north of Chicago, and in the south 1936. Approximately 80 per cent of such 

ern part of Wisconsin. sales consisted of relatively high priced 

Mr. Kelly has extensive sales and ranges incorporating modern automatic 

sales prom ation experience andasa prac features, such as oven-heat control, etc 


One of the 
Cincinnati Gas 





D. D. FENNELL 


Mr. Fennell, who succeeds Dr H 
Watson, medical director of the Amet 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., brings 


to the presidency of the Council exper 


tical Mechanical Engineer is in a position 
vork with dealers in laving out com- al gas utilities aggregated $541,061,400 
mercial cooking installations. 





Revenues of manufactured and natur 


for the first eight months of 1937. This 
was an increase of 4.6 per cent over 
the corresponding period of 1936. Rev- 


Over Half a Century in Service enues from industrial and commercial 


users increased 11.5 per cent, while 


important plants of the revenues from domestic customers gain- 
Electric Co. built in ed 1.4 per cent 
1884 stands near the bank of the Ohio 


Manufactured gas industry revenues 


river which inundated the premises dur totalled $240,695,900 for the first eight 
ing the great [ 


that year. Dur months, a gain of 0.8 per cent. Revenues 


This splendid example 
of 19th century indus- 
trial architecture is the 
East End Plant of the 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Co. erected in 1884. 


Photo Courtesy Jos. E. Siegel 


ence and enthusiasm gained in 20 years - a 
of active safety work. He becomes presi- oe dom 
dent at a time when safety work is as- ng the flood of January 1937 the first from industrial and commercial users 
suming even greater importance becaus¢ floor was completely inundated of manufactured gas gained 6.2 per 
of the ever-increasing accident problen The building retains its orig- cent. Revenues from domestic uses, 
created by the fact that more cars are o1 nal forn ou the equipment is such as cooking, water-heating, refrig- 
the highways and more men at work thai odernized and represents a thor- eration, etc., were 1.1 per cent less than 
in many years. ighly up-to-date plant. for the corresponding period of 1936. 
For nine years he specialized i m Over the main entrance in the center Revenues of the natural gas industry 
bustion engineering and development o tower is a slab which is carved: for the first eight months amounted to 
economics in power plants and for the “East End Station, The Cincinnati Gas $300,365,500, a gain of 7.8 per cent over 
last 20 years he has been a consulting Light and Coke Company, 1884.” The a year ago. Revenues from industrial 
engineer in management problems two gas holders shown are later addi- uses increased 17.5 per cent, while rev- 
He is a former vice president for pub- tions, the one left being the enues from domestic uses gained 3.7 
lic relations of the National Safety Coun- newer per cent. 





THE GOODMAN STOPPER 


The Reliable Shut-Off for 
Street Mains 


Equipped with Improved 
Patented Locking Sleeve, 
which locks both handles 
to the pipe. Stopper can- 
not slip. Gas cannot pass. 





Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 











PURIFICATION MATERIALS 


Highly absorbent, active Iron Oxide, properly hydrated and 
alkalized for mixing with filler also ready-mixed in the 
form of Iron 
Sponge produced 
by a_ patented 
controlled pro- 
cess that in- 
sures uni- 


’ a 
PONGE form product. 









=S 


<< 


Connelly Distribution 
Products meet all re- 
quirements of gas sys- 
tems—Station, District, 
Service and Appliance. 


CONNELLY 


IRON SPONGE & GOVERNOR CO. 


Chicago, Ill. Elizabeth, N. J. 

























































T he 


Outstanding 


Gas Purifying 


Material » » » 


removal 


Highest HS 
combined with complete 


Physi- 


cal structure insures very 


removal of traces. 


low box back pressures. 


Ask for our new bulletins Nos. AL-18-19 


which are very interesting 


THE ALPHA-LUX COMPANY, Inc. 
192 FRONT ST., NEW YORK 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 




















The Kitson Emer- 
gency Gas Shut- 
off Valve (Lovekin 
Patent) illustrated 
herewith positively 
prevents overheat- 
ing of Gas Water 
Heater Tanks. It is 
a real emergency 
valve because it 








= “‘DEFENDE R” 
VALVE designed by 
Luther D. Lovekin, 
M. E.—Type IHF-22 
Emergency Gas 
Shut-off Valve Ap- 
proved by A. G. A. 
Laboratory. 


works only when excessive temperature occurs—and 
then it automatically turns off the gas and keeps it 
turned off until the trouble can be found and corrected. 
Like all other Kitson Emergency Valves, the “Defender” 
actuates upon the time tried and proven principle of 


temperature limitation. 


Note: The “Defender” Valve operates upon the melting of a 
special Chemical Fuse; and an exclusive feature is that this 
fuse is NOT in direct contact with the water—yet is in direct 
thermal contact with the water at the hottest point, 





Send for our interesting literature on 
the subject of Emergency Control. 


KITSON COMPANY 


2409-15 Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Quality Brass Goods 


Kitson Safety Devices 
(Lowekin Patents) for 
ic Water Heaters 


ESTABLISHED 


for Gas, Water 


and All Plumbing Uses 
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Photo courtesy of The Lincoln 


Lincoln Electric Sales Meeting 


The annual sales meeting of The L1 
-oln Electric Company, held October 16 
at Cleveland, Ohio, was conducted in the 


company’s new 200,000 sq. ft. factory ad 


tion which has a steel frame fabricated 
and erected entirely by electric weldi 

Shown here are Lincoln sales-engineers 
dealers and agents from all parts of the 


1 

! r 
country, grouped around J. F. | 
president of the company, (&th from lett 


front row), in the 240 ft. by 80 ft 
“cathedral” bay on the second floor of the 
addition. The new plant is the first 
which a design featuring “tree-form” 
umns and an all welded rigid saw 
frame have been used in its entiret lhe 


new plant, with 1314-ton steel frame was 
erected in the short time of 3 months 
The Lincoln shielded arc process 
tric welding was used exclusively 


ing and erecting the steel 





> sales meeting lasted for 3 day 
was under direction of C. M. Tayl 
president and sales manager of the 


pany. 


New Office for the Linde Company 
The Linde Air 

Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon 

poration, has signed a contract r the 


Products Company, 


yccupancy of a new, fireproof office 1 
ing at 729 North Pennsylvania Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. The new building, 
a two-story structure, is to be 
occupancy on or about November 1, 1937 
and will provide space for the Linde Dis 
trict Office and a repair and service st 
tion for Oxweld oxy-acetylene welding 
and cutting apparatus. 





Obituary 





W. J. Handley 
| ead of the Hand- 


inl rnandie\ 


le Bre V1 Heater O.. Jackson, Mich., 
’ rr 4 . me 





d si ( ) d¢ 2nd, at his office. 
Mr. Handley had been in ill health 
some months and had only recently 
turned ft his desk after an enforced 
d st 
Outstanding in the field of hot water 
ng and gas engineering, Mr. Handley 
a ited and perfected a wide variety 
equipme ind devices. The Handley- 
\ vater heater, embodying what 
at the time of its introduction an 
new principle, was largely the 
luct nventive genius. Likewise, 
id contributed to the perfection of 
is burners house heating 
Handley was born at Whitmore 
ake, Sept. 25, 1883. He spent his boy 


t then went to Detroit where 

e engaged in the plumbing business sev- 
ears H¢ ame to Jacksor in 1904, 

he Jackson Gas Co., and worked 

1 number f capacities until the gas 


mpanies consolidated in 


) whe e was made superintendent 
sti oO! the gas department of 

s € Pow ( 
H eld that position until 1926 wher 
e left the power mpany to join J. A 
n New York City in the organt- 


lev-Brown Heater Co 


Hand 





National Stock Yds. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


Can use unlimited quantity of 1A Sprague cast iron meters 
or its equal for gas. Must be in good reliable condition. 
‘ ipe C 
Jos. Greenspon’s Son Pipe Corp. 
(St. Clair Co.) Ill. 











ond 





AMERICAN-BOSCH 
GAS WATER HEATERS 


ext UNI ED A . : 
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ing Bulletin No. 45 
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WILLIAM R. SWEATT 


William R. Sweatt, founder and form- 
er head of the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, died October 12 at 
the age of 71, in Minneapolis. He had 
been ill since last December. 

His first company was the Electric 
Thermostat Co., which was formed in 
Minneapolis in 1885, with Mr. Sweatt 
as Secretary-Treasurer. That company 
later became the Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator Co., and in 1927, the Minn- 
capolis-Honeywell Regulator Co 

Mr. Sweatt was named President of 
the company in 1893 and retained that 
ion until 1927, when he became 


airman of the board of directors. 





WILLIAM R. SWEATT 


Under his active supervision Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell made many contri- 
butions to the field of automatic con- 
trols and control systems. From a small 
local organization it became one of 
world-wide proportions and reputation 

Besides his wife and two daughters, 
Mr. Sweatt is survived by two sons, 
Harold W. Sweatt, who has been active 
head of the business since his father’s 
retirement in 1933 as President of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, and Charles B 
Sweatt, Vice President of the firm in 
charge of sales 

The industry will regret the passing 
of Mr. Sweatt who had a host of 
friends throughout the field. 


METAL SHARES 


... afford a unique opportunity to Investors seeking 
the advantage of industries which are “inflation- 
proof’ while attractively situated to profit from 
normal business recovery. Noteworthy factors in 


the non-ferrous metal outlook are analyzed in a 
particularly timely “Brookmire Analyst.” Illustrative 
of the Brookmire Bulletin Service, a copy of this 
Analyst will be mailed 


without obligation to BROOKMIRE 


Corporation—Investment Counselors and ~ 
the Investor request- Administrative Economists—Founded 1904 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















GLOVER-WEST 
VERTICAL RETORITS 





IN Glover-West Vertical Retorts 
the carbonization of coal pro- 
ceeds continuously. The make 


and B.t.u. value of the gas pro 
duced, as well as its composition 
are even from hour to hour. By 
regulation of the amount of steam 
admitted, gas of any required 
B.t.u. value may be produced, and 
an even quality and make main- 
tained. 





West Gas Improvement Company 
Builders of Coal Gas Plant 
Over 400 installatior ‘ 


424 Madison Avenue New York 
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Meters 


oe Diaphragms 


Repairs 
up to ae 
umps 

3,400 cu. ft. Calorimeters 


Wet Meters 
Gauges 
Apparatus 


METER REPAIR PARTS 


ALL MAKES — ALL SIZES OF_METERS 


LARGEST GAS COMPANIES NOW 
USING OUR PARTS 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR ON 
METER REPAIR PARTS 


SAMPLES AND PRICES 


GLADLY SENT 
a 


LAMBERT METER CO. 


BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


capacity 
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Natural Gas Notes 


Petersburg, Ind—One of the largest 
gas wells ever drilled in this county has 
been brought in on a lease five miles 
west of here. The flow was estimated 
at 5,000,000 cubic feet a day. The well 
was drilled by the Murphy Oil Company 
and is 1,140 feet deep. The same com- 
pany has brought in three big producing 
1e same lease in recent months 
and drilling in most of the county is re- 
ported active. 

Indianapolis, Ind—Hearing on a peti- 
tion of the Northern Indiana Public 
Service Company for approval of rates 
for natural gas, to be substituted for arti 
ficial gas, ended abruptly before the In 
diana public service commission when an 
agreement was reached between the utility 
and the city of Fort Wayne. It was an- 
nounced the city would withdraw its ob- 
jections when four schedules in the rate 
set-up were reduced. The commission in- 
dicated that it would approve the revised 
schedule. 

The Citizens Gas & Coke Utility, muni 
cipally owned, will pay to the City of 
Indianapolis in lieu of taxes, $500,000, 
Henry L. Dithmer, president, has an- 
nounced. The payment is to be made 
under a 1937 law providing that the muni- 
cipal utility “compensate the civil city and 
the school city for the taxes which would 
be paid on the utility property were it 
privately owned.” Officials expressed hope 
that the payment, made at this particular 
time, would help in reducing city tax 
rates under consideration. They pointed 
out that the payment was made despite 
a $400,000 annual reduction in gas rates 


wells on t 


and a heavy program of main extensions 
and plant improvements 


<7 
se 


Indiana Utilities Name Executives 


Steps toward the separation of opera 
tions of the Public Service Company of 
Indiana and the Northern Indiana Power 
Company were taken at directors’ meet- 
ings held October 25th, according to J. N 
Shannahan, president of the two com- 
panies. 

L. B. Schiesz, who since 1929 has bee 
comptroller of the companies, was elected 
vice-president and general manager 
the Nortern Indiana Power Company, 
succeeding C. D. Porter, who was electex 
to the board of directors of the Public 
Service Company, of which company h 
also is a vice-president. 

Robert A. Gallagher was elected vice- 
president and director of the Public Serv- 
ice Company of Indiana. For the last 
nineteen years Mr. Gallagher has been 
associated with utility companies and has 
done considerable work in connection 
with various Indiana utilities. 

Both the Public Service Company of 
Indiana and the Northern Indiana Power 
Company operate electric, gas and water 
utility services in the north central, cen- 
tral and southern sections of the state. 
Public Service operates in 52 counties, 
and Northern Indiana Power in 30 coun- 
ties. 

Mr. Schiesz, the new vice-president and 
general manager of Northern Indiana 


i€ 
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Power Company, has been comptroller of 
Northern Indiana Power Company and 
Public S¢ e Company of Indiana since 
1929, having beer vice-president and 
treasure r the previous six years 


Messinger with Buell Engineering Co. 


Announcement was recently made of 
the appointment of Joseph A. Messinger, 
f ] f United Engineers & Construc 


tors Inc., as general manager of the Buell 


Engineering Company, Inc., effective Oc- 
tober 21. The offce of the Buell Engineer 
ing Co., Inc., is at 70 Pine Street, New 


York, and the company, a subsidiary of 
the \merican Goldfields Development 
Company, is engaged in the sale of dust 
x llecting S) 

Mr. Messinger, well known in _ utility 


construction § circles, 





became associated 





JOSEPH A. MESSINGER 


with the Construction Department of The 
United Gas Improvement Company on 
June 26, 1910. He supervised the construc- 
tion of gas apparatus, both coal and water 

plants and gas distribution 
systems. He became assistant to the vice- 
president I 


gas; power 


in charge of engineering of The 
U.G.I. Contracting Company and when 
JInited Engineers & Constructors Inc. was 
formed, he was placed in charge of the 
pipe line construction department, which 
post he held until his recent appointment. 


¥. 
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A. T. Cox Made Manager of Lincoln 
Tri-Cities Office 


The Lincoln’ Electric Company, 
manufacturers of arc welding equip- 
ment, Cleveland, Ohio, announce the ap- 
pointment of Arthur T. Cox, Jr., as 
manager of its Tri-Cities welding sales- 
engineering office, 1205 Fourth Ave., 
Moline, Illinois, effective November 1. 
Various models of the welders are on 
display together with arc welding elec- 
trodes and supplies. 

Mr. Cox, formerly of the Chicago 
office, has had wide experience in weld- 
ing engineering. 
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Home Service Booklet 

“Modern Kitchens for Homemaking 
Instruction” is the title of a new booklet 
available from the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. Its subject is that of equipment 
in food laboratories in public schools and 
colleges, and it was prepared by the 1937 
Home Service Committee in response to 
requests received by the American Gas 
Association for special help in equipping 
school kitchens. The problems involved 
in selling modern gas equipment for home 
economics classrooms and _ laboratories 
call for a different selling approach and 
a special understanding of modern teach- 
ing requirements. Salesmen and home 
service workers will find this book of 
great value, and we suggest that com- 
panies may want to make the books avail- 
able to home economics teachers in local 
territories, 

The booklet of twenty-four pages con- 
tains twenty-five good sized illustrations 
of actual installations with modern gas 
equipment, and the chapter headings read 
as follows: 

I—The Arrangement of Equipment in 
Teaching Foods in Homemaking 
Classes (The unit kitchen; the 
hollow-square; the classroom type.) 

I[I—Selection of Gas Equipment Suit- 
able for the Teaching of Home 
Economics. 

I1I—Selection of 
Equipment. 

[1 V—Suggested Instruction to Students on 
the Use of Gas Equipment. 

% 
Dresser Establishes New Branch 
Offices 

, 


S. R. Dresser Manufacturing Co., of 
Bradford, Pa., manufacturers of flexible 
pipe couplings and pipe-line repair de- 
vices have established New York offices 
located in the New York Central Build- 
ing, 230 Park Avenue. Mr. J. K. Crowell, 
Consulting Gas Engineer and Eastern 
Representative, will have headquarters at 
this new location. , 


Other Fundamental 


A Chicago office has been opened in 
the Peoples Gas Building, 122 South 
Michigan Avenue. Mr. Chas. E. Norton, 
Chicago Representative, is in charge. 

On October 1, offices were also estab- 
lished in Houston at the Shell Building. 
Mr. H. R. Shidel, Southwest Oil-field 
Representative, will make his headquar- 
ters at this point. 

% a 


New Arc Welding Supply Service 
Established in Detroit 

A new service organization with ware- 
housing facilities which will provide 
prompt supply service of arc welding ma- 
chines, electrodes and accessories, has 
been established in Detroit. 

The new organization is to be known 
as the Robinson Welding Supply Co. and 
was formed by J. M. Robinson who, for 
the past twelve years, has been Detroit 
district manager for The Lincoln Electric 
Company. 

The Robinson Welding Supply Com- 
pany will handle Lincoln Electric Co. 
products exclusively including “Shield- 
Arc SAE” welders. The company will 
be located at 1921 E. Ferry Street, De- 
troit, telephone Plaza 8380. 
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(Continued from page 21) 
flow would not be sufficient to cause injury to persons 
but the reaction may throw them off balance. Thus a 
high dielectric strength is not required but may be used 
for flaw detection if available. 

A coating which is electrically conductive will not 
prevent metal from leaving a structure which is nega 
tive to surroundings but may cause the metal loss to be 
uniformly distributed and thereby add considerably to 
the pipe life. This particular action can not be entirely 
depended upon as on leaving the coating the path of 
least resistance will be followed which may result 
in the loss of metal over a larger area than if uncoated 
but over an area definitely limited by the conductance 
of the coating. 


Thickness 


The thickness required of any coating is entirely 
dependent upon the material and conditions. The thick- 
ness which experience has indicated to be necessary will 
be included with a description of the various types of 
coatings. 


Ignition Temperature 


Requirements which limit the ignition temperature of 
a coating are important during its application and dur- 
ing installation of the pipe. A coating which must be 
melted should not have an ignition temperature near 
that to which is must be raised for application. Diffi 
culty from ignition is not usually experienced with the 
coating itself but from the volatiles which may be 
driven off during the heating operation. Should the 
volatiles have a low ignition temperature or flash point 
the presence of any flame such as a cigarette may cause 
injury. The combustible coatings such as tar or asphalt 
compounds may become ignited but are slow burning 
and may be easily extinguished. 

An additional reason for low ignition temperatures 
is to prevent mill or central station applied coatings 
from becoming ignited during welding operations. The 
commonly used coatings will melt away or combustion 
is not self sustaining and therefore continues only in the 
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area of flame application. Melting would occur for some 
distance on each side of the area of welding heat ap- 
plication depending on the length of time heat was ap- 
plied, the heat conductance of the metal and the flow- 
ability of the coating. 

he combustion temperature is included as a factor 
to be considered in new coatings rather than of partic- 
ular importance in present acceptable materials. 


Fuming Temperature 


Some coatings on being heated emit vapors which are 
irritating to the skin or to internal organs if taken into 
the body through the nose or mouth. The temperature 
at which these fumes are emitted in quantities suffi- 
cient to be irritating is considered the practical fuming 
temperature. It is impractical to establish a fuming 
temperature for some coatings above the application 
temperature. The problem is, therefore, one of recog- 
nizing their existence and minimizing the use of vola- 
tiles which would be irritating. Proper precautions such 
as respirators and the application of ointments to the 
skin will avoid or minimize the effects on persons. 

The loss of volatiles during heating changes the phy- 
sical characteristics of coatings. Hardness, brittleness 
and the coefficient of expansion and contraction would 
be decreased and bonding strength decreased. The 
manufacturers of coatings have compounded the 
materials to produce a minimum of volatile loss at or 
below the temperature of application. However, in 
many instances, particularly during installation of or 
addition to distribution systems, the individual with- 
drawals of material from the heating kettles are of 
small quantities with comparatively long intervals be- 
tween withdrawals. The kettles are heated during the 
intervals so that material is continuously available for 
application to avoid delays to installation crews. The 
loss of volatiles, although proceding at a slow rate, may 
be considerable in total. This rate must be known so 
that cut backs may be added to the material to replace 
those lost. The addition of cut backs seldom returns a 
material to its original characteristics and, therefore, 
determining the effect of cut back additions is worth- 
while. 
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New Improved Gas Flow 
Computers now available of 
durable celluloid, encased in 


Groom a convenient leatherette cover 


with complete instructions. 


oH Actual Size 64 x 7/2 


=. High Pressure Computer 
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=e Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour—100- 


Case 10,000 M 


Diameter of Pipe Inches %4-30 
| Difference in Absolute Pres- 
sure—Lbs. per sq. in. 1-500 


W\20 
wy Sum of Absolute Pressures— 


e Lbs. per sq. in 2000-20 


Specific Gravity 1.5-.35 
Length of Pipe—Feet 100-5000 
Length of Pipe—Miles 1-250 








Low Pressure Computer 


Range: 


Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour—10 to 


900 


M 


Pipe Diameter %4” to 48” (in- 
cluding standard and 
actual weight up to 4”) 

Pressure Loss Inches .01-10. 

Length of Pipe—Feet 30-30,000 


Speci 


fic Gravity 1.5-.35 


Constants 1400-1000 


Price $3.50 Each, Postage Prepaid 
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